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It’s a very important city to many 
millions of people, but you won’t find 
it on the map. It’s the Telephone 
City that the Bell System has built 
since the war. Every building shown 
in the picture is a telephone building. 


We've taken 392 major building 
projects and additions that the Bell 
System has completed throughout 
the country and had the artist show 
them in one picture. And that’s only 
one-seventh of the Bell Telephone 
buildings erected or enlarged since 


BELL 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


V-] Day. There wasn’t room for 2400 
others. 


These buildings are more than brick 
and stone and telephone equipment. 

They are jobs for thousands of men 
and women. They are more business 
for the towns and cities in which they 
are located. ‘They are more and bet- 
ter telephone service for millions of 
telephone users. 

When you look at all these build- 
ings you can see how the Bell System 
is growing to catch up with the 
nation’s needs. You can also see 
why it is necessary for the telephone 


Can You Guess the Name of This City? 


business to have reasonable earnit 


For the money for buildings ! 


these does not come out of the mo: 
you pay for telephone service. 


It must come from investors—h 


dreds of thousands of everyday nc 


and women all over America who 
willing to invest their savings in 
telephone business. 

Reasonable earnings are neede« 
attract additional investors’ doll 
You have an interest in this bec: 
these dollars are used to provide 
with more and better teleph 
service. 
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Warm Springs and Warm HAearts 


Tue term, “Warm Springs,” sounds 
especially comforting at this time of 
year, but to those people more familiar 
with its meaning, the name carries a 
great deal more weight. This particular 
Warm Springs foundation is not in 
Georgia; it is in a small Texas town and 
was built through the efforts of a hard- 
ware merchant who wanted to help 
others. The story of the businessman and 
his work is a featare of our March 
magazine. Planned for the same issue is 
one of the “romances” of American busi- 


ness, the. tale of a florists’ association 
that has done so much for the industry. 
It is a good example of what cooperation 
can do for a business. Another article 
about top executives—this time, presi- 
dents who were lawyers—is tabbed for 
March, and a later one concerns school 
teachers who reached the top. The maga- 
zine next month will also offer ideas on 
how to prevent fraud through internal 
controls, as well as several stories that 
describe better methods of doing routine 
jobs in the office. 
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NOW 
EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
CONSULTATION 
at low cost 


The increasing complexity of 
business in recent years has 
brought about a steadily in- 
creasing reliance of execu- 
tives upon outside counsel 
in solving difficult business 
problems. 


Since 1920, this organization 
of management engineers 
has served on a consulting 
basis several hundred prom- 
inent enterprises, including 
many of the leading manu- 
facturing concerns, utility 
companies, banks, railroads, 
hospitals, trade associations 
and government bodies. 


Because of our broad ex- 
perience in many fields we 
are often able to reach, in a 
few hours of consultation, 
the right answer to a prob- 
lem—and thereby save a 
client from weeks or possibly 
months of costly experimen- 
tation and delay. 


We now have a new plan for 
rendering effective business 
consultation service at low 
cost for companies of all 
sizes. We will gladly send 
you full details on our con- 
sultation services and this 


new plan. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 2AB, 79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Established 1920 
Charter Member of The 
Consulting Management 


Association of 


Engineers, Inc. 














Controller to President 
To the Editor: 


Naturally the Controllers Institute was 
pleased and flattered by the article in 
your December issue, since the men cited 
are members of our organization. 

The controller, as chief navigating of- 
ficer for top management, must be aware 
and interested in all phases of a com- 
pany’s operation, if he is to do his job 
properly—and apparently these men 
were. 

You may be interested in the appended 
list of other one-time controllers who are 
now the heads of companies.—K. Y. 
SiwpatL, president, Controllers Institute 
of America, New York, N. Y. 


Flying Milk Bottle 


To the Editor: 


In the December 1948 issue of Amenrt- 
cAN Business, on page 15, the lower il- 
lustration shows a shipping-room em- 
ployee reaching for an empty carton. The 
method of replenishing the supply of 
cartons in the overhead rack is interest- 
ing—but some of your readers in my 
office (Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany) wonder what happened to the 
flying milk bottle. Such things should be 
explained.—Currron T. Larrtz, 21 
Meadow Lane, North Shore Acres, Glen 
Head, New York. 


Mr. Litre: We can explain everything 
—luckily. The milk bottle is moored to 
the table with a wire, plain enough on 
our photograph but invisible in the cut 
made from it. The bottle holds water for 
the moistener of the tape machine. Glad 
to know AB gets such a_ thorough 
inspection ! 





(Courtesy Thomas A. Edison, Inc.) 
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Dummy Bookends 
To the Editor: 


A local stationery firm gave us your 
name thinking that you may be able to 
tell us where to find some material we 
need in one or two of our suites. We have 
bookcases or book shelves in which we 
would like to place strips of dummy 
bookends full size. 

Can you tell us of any firm who can 
supply such material? — F. Cuurcuiti 
Crovucn, decoration department, Seneca 
Hotel, Rochester, New York. 


Mr. Croucn: We've referred your let- 
ter to Earl Hanson, sales manager, Spak 
& Natovich, Inc., 30 S. Wells St., Chicago 
6, Ill., who carries dummy bookends, and 
you should hear from him directly. 


Way to Imprint Checks 
To the Editor: 


I note the inquiry from Paul A. Buart- 
mess which was printed in the issue for 
October 1948. 

We had the same problem and hand'ed 
the situation by the use of an Addres5o- 
graph, Model No. 900-B. We had a pi:te 
prepared for each of our deposit: ry 
banks showing the name, address, : nd 
bank clearing house number. We ten 
use a changeable date plate and a <« 
secutive numbering device. Our vouc.ier 
numbers are preprinted on the vouc'ier 
form (including the check form) for ¢ n- 
trol purposes, and the check numbers «re 
consecutive for each bank. 

The treasury department selects he 
bank against which vouchers are to be 
paid, and the cashier’s office runs ihe 
check through the Addressograph with 
the proper plate inserted, changing ‘!e 
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numbering device and the date plate as 
occasion may require. 


The one factor which must be carefully | 
controlled in this operation is the use of | 


a good grade of one-time carbon in the 
voucher forms in order that the impres- 
sion of the Addressograph will carry 
through to all copies. We have solved 
this difficulty, however, and have used the 
above-described process for about 5 
years with complete satisfaction —O. 
Asutey, controller, The Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Chairman. . . 
To the Editor: 


It was good to notice the listing in the 
December issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


you gave all of us in connection with our | 


work on the American Management As- 
sociation Council, but I am wondering 
why Coleman Maze, chairman of our 
group, was overlooked in the listing. He 
is professor of management and indus- 
trial relations, New York University, 
and vice president, office management 
division, American Management Associa- 
tion—R. C. Neawenearp, director, office 
methods, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. NeEawencarp: Sorry, we didn’t 
mean to overlook Mr. Maze. 


Employees’ Benefit Federation 
To the Editor: 


Please let us know the address of the | 
Federation of Employees’ Benefit As- | 


sociations mentioned on page 44 of your 
December issue—Rutu Go.pperc, As- 
sociation of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


Would appreciate your sending us the 


address of the Federation of Employees’ | 


Benefit Associations —Watter BLaNnk, 


president, Abalene Pest Control Service, | 


Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


Miss Gotpperc and Mr. Brank: Here | 


is the address you wanted: Herbert Hill- 


man, Federation of Employees’ Benefit | 
Associations, Box 900, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Liked Moses, Aldens Articles 
To the Editor: 


We were very much interested in the 
story on Mr. Moses and the Arkansas 


Power & Light Company, both because | 


of the very intelligent and forward-look- 
ing work which the Arkansas Power & 
Light Company is doing and because Mr. 
Moses is one of our valued trustees. 

Ve also found an article (“How Aldens 
Mechanizes Its Mailing Lists”) which is 
host pertinent to a present problem, the 
revision of the form of our mailing list. 
The issue is being circulated to members 
of the staff for whom it has special in- 
terest. —Sanan LecHEMAN, librarian, 
Miwest Research Institute, Kansas City, 
Mi. -ouri. 
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“But no more! Now that we use improved Hammermill 





| Bond, our typists’ work looks 100% better!” 








“Try it. You will agree that this ‘whitest’ Your typists also will turn out clearer, 


Hammermill Bond ever produced adds sharper finished work on the smooth 
new sparkle and snap and impressive- surface of this improved Hammermill 
ness to any letter typed on it!’’ Bond. Takes quick, clean erasures, too. 





MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE BOOK of improved Hammermill 
Bond in wide range of pleasing colors. We'll include ‘“‘“How to 
Design a Business Form,” idea-book to help you design essential 
forms exactly suited to the job you want them to do. 


os OE Gk i eh Ot TS 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 





Please send me—FREE— sample book of improved Hammermill Bond and in- 
clude ‘“‘How to Design a Business Form.”’ Please also send me sample books of 
0 Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and () Hammermill Duplicator. 







Name. 


Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 













LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK... IT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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SEE HOW MUCH NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN SAVE YOU! 


yo 
~ * 4 rp ft om, 


——. 


Mechanization, which has enabled industry to meet rising factory costs, is just as necessary to cu! 
office costs. 

Concerns of every size and type report more work...better work...and savings ranging 
to 30% -— often more! These savings, resulting from a combination of time- 
saving advantages found only in National Accounting Machines, often 
pay for the National installation in the first year! 

Ask your local National representative —-a trained analyst —-to 
study your present accounting set-up, and then tell you how much 
saving you can reasonably expect. No cost or obligation, of course. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES ¢ 

CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
t 
4 





HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Clarence Francis, board 
chairman of General Foods Cor- 
poration, echoed our thought when 
he said, recently, “For my money 
too many people are damning too 
many other people in this country. 
Ihave heard some of my business 
friends lay practically all their 
troubles right on the Government’s 
front doorstep. Then I’ve heard 
some Government folks return the 
compliment to business with in- 
terest. We’ve all heard the labor 
unions condemned, or the farmers 
blamed for everything. All in all, 
too many people are talking of the 
failures ahead instead of planning 
for success.””» Amen, amen, amen, 
Mr. Francis. Only a month or two 
ago we berated a prominent in- 
surance executive on these very 
pages for blaming inflation on the 
bankers. We have often criticized 
business for cussing labor, and we 
have certainly heaped criticism on 
labor for complaining so much 
about business profits. The plain 
facts are that we are all in the 
same boat. We all prosper to- 
gether, we all watch profits melt 
ina time of recession. If we worked 
together more cheerfully, instead 
of spending so much time cussing 
and blaming each other, we could 
postpone a recession for 50 years 
—maybe forever. 


American Business has been 
publishing a considerable amount 
of material about far-reaching 
public-relations jobs done by cor- 
porations. These jobs are more 
than public-relations enterprises. 
They are community-building jobs. 
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Business must not forget that it 
cannot prosper more than the com- 
munity it serves. And perhaps one 
of the surest ways to insure busi- 
ness prosperity is to help improve 
the basic economy of the town, 
county, state, region, or country 
in which we operate. If there is a 
corporate official who is looking 
for a long-range program of good- 
will building, we suggest he reread 
the Arkansas Power & Light 
story in our December issue, and 
watch for the one about Houston’s 
Second National Bank in this 
issue. We are proud of business, 
proud to serve business when it 
does things such as those described 
in these two stories. 


Is It Practical? Business 
often criticizes far-seeing pro- 
grams on the ground that they are 
impractical. There is always some 
man to rise up and denounce any- 
thing but the most safe and near- 
range program as_ impractical. 
They said Mr. Edison was imprac- 
tical. They thought Mr. Ford was 
crazy. Mr. Rockefeller’s earliest 
partners walked away from mil- 
lions because they mistrusted his 
big ideas. Rival publishers hooted 
at Cyrus H. K. Curtis for the way 
he spent money to build the then 
sickly Saturday Evening Post and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. But no one 
would now have the temerity to 
assert him to be impractical. A few 
practical men are _ necessary 
around any business. But business 
needs more men who can dream big 
dreams, see great visions, and from 
these dreams and visions create 


new empires—not military empires 
committed to mass murder, but 
business empires committed to im- 
proving mankind’s lot. 


Economists, prognosticators, 
fortune tellers, forecasters, and 
other soothsayers continue to 
predict dire happenings for this 
year. We think that our 
economist, Robert L. Heilbroner, 
has been contributing to this 
magazine and to Harper’s Maga- 
zme about the sanest material 
which has appeared on the sub- 
ject. His story is that we may 
have a set-back, but that it need 
not be a severe or disastrous one. 
He has good reasons for believing 
this, reasons which need to be care- 
fully studied by every businessman. 


own 


Start Selling if you want to 
avoid a set-back. At every level, 
from the in the 
smallest town up to the biggest 
stores in the largest cities, at the 
wholesale level, and at the manu- 
facturing level, selling continues to 
be sloppy, indifferent, careless, and 
in a surprisingly large number of 
cases, actually discourteous. Sales- 
people in stores, representatives of 
wholesale houses, manufacturers’ 
representatives, all seem united in 
acting as if they do not want to go 
to much bother to sell anything. 
Retail stocks run down because re- 
tailers wait for salesmen who do 
not visit them anymore. The re- 
tailers are often too indifferent to 
send in mail orders. Store clerks 
say, “We ain’t got that” without 
even bothering to check the stock. 


smallest stores 
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more work 
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more kinds of work 


CY 


in less time 
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with less effort 


IN one minute you can have more than 
100 clear, sharp, black on white copies of written, typed 

and drawn material. The new table-top model 435 A. B. Dick 
mimeograph with built-in motor is engineered for fast 
production. It is shown here with the model 27 A. B. Dick 
stand which provides foot control and allows the operator 

to remain comfortably seated during the entire mimeographing 
cycle. This machine, for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products, has full Flexamatic Control to 
handle a variety of paper and card stock in sizes from 3 x 5 
inches to 9 x 16 inches. Look in the phone book or write 
for the name of your nearby A. B. Dick representative 

and ask for a demonstration. A. B. Dick Company, 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 






Mimeographing is 
Balanced 
Duplicating 

























HERE ARE MORE FEATURES 

Easy, fast-loading feed table with 125-sheet 
capacity. Exclusive Roto-Grip Feed quickly set to 
feed automatically a great variety of paper and 
card stocks. Closed cylinder houses semi-automatic 
ink distribution and recovery system. Three-way copy 
adjustment. Universal stencil clamp. 


UNIVERSAL FEED TABLE 


Available at extra cost. Simplifies hand feeding 
collated sets of irregular sizes of paper 
and card stocks. 


| A. B. DICK 





the first name in mimeographing 
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A medium-sized wholesaler tells us 
part of his back-order problem is 
due to the indifference of order 
clerks and stockmen. It is easier, 
he says, to make out a back order 
than to look for the merchandise. 
We do not doubt it. Management 
cusses the help, but management 
itself is not on its toes as it once 
was. We need a housecleaning from 
top to bottom. 


Bankers are getting into the 
second-hand automobile business. 
Yes, that’s right. Here’s how. The 
pirates who have been getting 
$2,000 for a 10-year-old used car 
have been paying some bankers 8 
and 10 per cent for money. Now, 
the bloom is off the used car busi- 
ness, and some of the 200 per cent 
profit boys are walking out of the 
game, leaving some unpaid notes 
and a few old cars for the banker 
to hold. In a recent case a banker 
who had a sweet thing financing a 
used car dealer woke up one morn- 
ing to find: The used car dealer 
absent, a lot of junk cars on a 
vacant lot, and some unpaid notes. 
The cars just happened to be 
worthless. The ones which the 
banker had loaned the money on 
had all been sold. That banker was 
forced to tell his board of direc- 
tors the following day, “We are 
now in the used car business.” Will 
you join us in shedding a few salty 
tears for these 8 per cent bankers 
who are caught holding the bag? 


Wallace Foster Bennet, 
new president of National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, may be 
just the man for the job. NAM has 
long been the target for bitter 
criticism. Some of the past presi- 
dents never seemed to realize that 
we live in a changing world; nor 
did they seem to understand that 
there is a good part of the United 
States which happens to lie west 
of the Allegheny mountains. 
Foster is young enough—he was 
born in 1898—to have 
modern ideas, and we sincerely wish 
him well. We also hope that he will 
put the good ship NAM into dry- 
dock to serape off the barnacles. 


some 
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Big and Little Business 
can and will profit by working to- 
gether. We talked to a Frigidaire 
dealer in a very small town in mid- 
January. He had just ordered the 
first full carload of Frigidaires 
ever to be shipped to his town. He 
had a record year in 1948, and is 
out to beat that record. We asked 
him how he had done so well, when 
the several other electric refrigera- 
tor dealers in the same town were 
complaining. “I’ve got a good 
franchise,” he began, “and I have 
never done one single thing to 
jeopardize it.” This dealer went 
on to explain that he had begun 
business with two Frigidaires and 
three radio receivers as his stock. 
Now he has a big appliance, radio, 
and furniture business. He wastes 
no time cussing big business. He 
says, “I figure that the people at 
Frigidaire know what’s good for 
me. When they tell me to advertise, 
I advertise. When they tell me to 
get out and burn up mileage selling 
appliances, well, I just go out and 
burn up the miles. I never buy any 
off-brand stuff. Even when I could 
have sold anything I stuck to 
Frigidaire, and they stuck to me. 
I figure 1949 will be the biggest 
year I’ve ever had.” In the same 
town several other dealers are busy 
—busy as bees, cussing big busi- 
ness, and not selling very much. 
And the other big manufacturers 
are looking for new dealers. 


Paul N. Millians, vice presi- 
dent Commercial Credit Company, 
urges that bankers and business- 
men teach the national importance 
of profitable business operations. 
Misleading men in positions of 
leadership in government have 
taught a whole generation—40 
million—derogatory things about 
the American business 
This magazine has been talking 
about the importance of showing 
people that fair profits are an ad- 
vantage to everybody for a long 
time. It is a vital activity, this 
business of proving to people that 
the worst thing which could hap- 
pen to each and all of us is for 
business and industry to fail to 


system. 





earn good profits. We have made 
a good start on the job, but the 
tireless workers on the other side— 
the people who would like to de- 
stroy business—never stop work- 
ing. And we have to work per- 
sistently to keep up with them. As 
Bill Holler used to tell Chevrolet 
men, “we have to run fast to stay 
where we are.” 


Twelve Economists, styled 
the “nation’s leading economists” 
by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, state that they an- 
ticipate no marked change in the 
level of business activity in 1949. 
There were some dissenters, but 
the general trend of opinion was 
that 1949 will be just about all 
right. We see no reason to quarrel 
with this statement; we see little 
evidence to the contrary. But 
what alarms us is the fact that the 
leader of the National Industrial 
Conference Board said several 
years ago that we were on the 
brink, or the verge, or the very 
edge of a disastrous depression. 
He was so wrong it was not even 
funny. We hope these “leading 
economists” are not equally wrong. 


People’s Gas Company 
of Chicago—well that’s People’s 
Gas, Light & Coke Company to 
quote their full corporate title— 
overlook no chance to serve cus- 
tomers well. Several times we 
complained in these columns about 
service to consumers, and in de- 
tailing typical examples we told 
about a stupid error in installing 
a new gas range. The ink had 
scarcely dried on the magazine be- 
fore we had a caller from People’s 
Gas. They wanted to find out 
about the range which had been 
improperly installed. And if it 
was in their territory they wanted 
to rectify the error. We are happy 
to state that the range was not in 
People’s Gas area, and it was not 
People’s Gas which made the error. 
But we were favorably impressed 
by the alertness of the company in 
seeking to correct any mistakes 
their men had made. People like 
that are going to prosper. 
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Glenn McCarthy washed windshields for $15 a week 
only a few years back. Then he started a filling station. 
Today at 41 he is one of the country’s wealthiest men 
and head of a big industrial and business empire. “‘I 
dug deeper, worked harder than other men,”’ he says 
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HICAGOANS were recently 
startled to learn that one man 
had bought the top-prize-winning 
beef exhibited at the International 
Livestock Show. They asked each 
other, “Who is this man; what is 





8 


he going to do with all this costly 
beef?” It is customary for many 
different hotels and restaurants to 
buy this prize meat. 

Glenn McCarthy bought the 


beef. He is Houston’s youngest, 





Glenn McCarthy’s enterprises include oil and gas companies, chemical, pipe line, and building companies; the 4l-year- 
old Texan is a newspaper publisher, motion picture producer, and Houston Second National Bank’s largest stockholder 


McCarthy Said “Drill 
Another 200 Feet” 


most aggressive oil millionaire, 
hotel and building owner, indus- 
trialist, newspaper publisher, 
motion picture producer, gas coin- 
pany and pipe-line operator. 

As recently as 1938 he owed 
$1,500,000, had 80 creditors with 
whom he agreed to make no more 
investments until his debts were 
paid. He paid them in less than 
1 year and has built up ass:ts 
many times that amount since. 

On Christmas Day, 1948, lie 
celebrated his forty-first birthd«y. 
On St. Patrick’s Day, 1949, he will 
open his Shamrock Hotel, n 
1,100-room apartment and tran- 
sient hotel, probably the finest, 
most luxurious hotel in America. 
It is part of a multimillion-dollar 
development known as McCarthy 
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Center 4 miles south of Houston’s 
downtown shopping district. The 
prize beef from the International 
is being properly aged to delight 
guests of the hotel dining rooms. 

During the same week he bought 
the beef he attended dedication 
ecremonies for his McCarthy 
Chemical Company plant at Win- 
shire, Texas. Then he flew to 
Chicago to the livestock show, 
bought the beef, then formed a 
new company—McCarthy Inter- 
national Tube Corporation—which 
bought the Detroit Seamless Tube 
Company and which will produce 
oil and pipe-line pipe for his oil and 
pipe-line operations. 

Later the same week he pre- 
viewed his motion picture, “The 
Green Promise,” made in his own 
producing company in California 
and telling the story of 4-H boys 
and girls and their work. Then he 
spent some time with Don McNeill 
of Breakfast Club fame and in- 
vited him to the Shamrock Hotel 
opening. 

Glenn McCarthy, 41, tall, 
husky, dark-haired, deep-voiced, 
talks deliberately and with deep 
conviction. He weighs his words 
arefully, explains patiently, and 
is a stickler for accuracy and 
precision. He decides quickly but 
only after all the facts are in and 
carefully considered. He is operat- 
ing with headquarters in Houston, 
a town where oil millionaires and 
tales about them are so common 
that people yawn when they are 
discussed. 

No one yawns when Glenn 
McCarthy is discussed. His activi- 
ties keep Houston gasping. On 
Sunday, December 12, he had the 
whole city talking about his hotel ; 
he caused a traffic jam of many 
miles by a spectacular, lighted 
Christmas tree effect in 13 stories 
of windows in his nearly-finished 
Shamrock Hotel. he lights and 
broadeasting of Christmas carols 
from many loudspeakers gave 
Houston traffic officers an all-day 
headache. This surge of traffic may 
be only a hint of what will happen 
when the Shamrock opens. 

{t was only about 15 years ago 
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Glenn McCarthy’s production, ‘‘The Green Promise,’’ features newcomer Jeanne 
La Duke and Robert Paige (left), studying script with Director William Russell 


that Glenn McCarthy was operat- 
ing a filling station at the corner 
of Main and McGowan Streets in 
Houston. How he obtained the 
filling station reveals his methods 
and offers a clue to the tremen- 
dous energy, vigor, and drive he 
tackles. 
This incident shows how and why 


puts into everything he 


he has been able to build a huge, 
industrial empire in such a brief 
span of years. 

Mr. McCarthy had been a 
“pump monkey” at $15 a week. A 
“pump monkey” is a gasoline fill- 
ing-station attendant who wipes 
windshields, pumps gasoline, and 
sells oil. Mr. McCarthy did all 
these things and cudgeled his brain 
between times. He wanted his own 
filling station. Finding a location 
thought 


which he suitable, he 


hypothecated possible gasoline 
profits to the lot owner as rent. 
Then he convinced Sinclair’s execu- 


tives it would pay them to build a 


station for him. That was the be- 
ginning of a long and profitable 
relationship with Sinclair. He re- 
fers to Mr. “Mr. 


Harry” with great respect and 


Sinclair as 


affection. 

When the station was ready for 
business, he had to sell something 
more than gasoline because gaso- 
line profits, slim anyway, were 
promised to the landlord. 

As Mr. McCarthy analyzed his 
problem he saw that he must create 
a large volume of additional sales 
by selling extra service, oil, wash 
jobs, tires, tubes, and other things. 
To build this volume he must win 
customer confidence. It was during 
the depression and customers were 
spending money cautiously, if at 
all. He won their confidence and 
respect by giving a little better 
service and paying closer atten- 
tion to customer needs than other 
filling-station operators did. 

(Continued on page 34) 











Mr. Francis, Our Hat 


Is Off to You 


r. A recent talk in Chicago, 
Clarence Francis, chairman of 
the board, General Foods Cor- 
poration, made some of the most 
inspiring and constructive sug- 
gestions we have ever heard. Some 
of them are: 

“It seems to me that we business- 
men ought to put on bifocal 
glasses. The lower or near vision 
portion should be focused on our 
own businesses and the upper or 
distant vision portion should be 
focused on all the people. 

“In this way every time we look 
up from our work we will see all 
the great groups that government 
keeps its eyes on and be reminded 
that these, rather than merely the 
particular accounts on our books, 
are the real customers of business. 

“If we do this, the next step is a 
natural one. We will develop a 
sense of shared responsibility with 
our government people at na- 
tional, state, and local levels. We 
will do this because we will have 


discovered that we, too, are merely 
servants of all the people who vote 
every day not merely on our prod- 
ucts, but on our policies and our 
practices and our plans for the 
future.” 

After these forward-looking re- 
marks he added: 

“We can give our own employees 
so much dignity, opportunity, 
security, and recognition that we 
can settle our own industrial dis- 
agreements. To do this every busi- 
ness manager should write down, 
and live up to, a code of good per- 
sonnel administration. 

“All this, however, is just an- 
other name for the wise and profit- 
able use of human resources. There 
is no greater source of produc- 
tivity than the human will to work. 
Happy people work better. The 
creation of an atmosphere con- 
ducive to happiness is the respon- 
sibility of both manager and 
employee. 

“Industry should interest itself 


(Bachrach) 

























in better homes, better health, bet- 
ter education, and better general 
progress. The simplest name for 
this is just good community rela- 
tions. This, too, involves scores of 
activities and policies, and it ap- 
plies to the national as well as the 
local community. Good community 
relations results in better under- 
standing and good will. Real co- 
operation and help at the local 
level minimizes need of activity at 
the national level.” 

Where could business find a bet- 
ter program for the coming years? 
Here in a few words Mr. Francis 
has put down simply and forcibly 
a program which business will 
profit by embracing to its very 
heart. 

He says that business should 
interest itself in better homes. 
Why not? People in vile homes can- 
not do a good day’s work. They 
have no pride to cause them to 
want and to buy better things. And 
business should interest itself in 
better busimess homes. People who 
work with obsolete, worn, ineff- 
cient, uncomfortable tools, in poor 
light, poor ventilation, and need- 
lessly noisy offices cannot and will 
not turn in a fair day’s work, no 
matter how well paid. 

And the funny part of giving 
employees a fine set of working 
conditions and the very best bvsi- 
ness tools is—it pays—pays big- 
ger dividends than anything e'se. 

—E. W. 
P. S.—Mr. Francis, would you ‘ell 
us what you think of the com- 
munity relations work done by 
Hamilton Moses of Arkansas 
Power, and described in AMERICAN 
Business for December, and by 
Clarence Malone of Houston’s 
Second National Bank, described 
in the current issue? 
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How High Are “High” 
Corporate Protits? 





Some people would have us believe that big business 
profits are great enough to warrant increased taxes, 
but most earnings went back into the business. Here 
are some angles to consider before making a decision 





by Kaha &. Methleene 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


RE corporate profits too high? 

In his economic report to Con- 
gress, President Truman pointed 
out that corporation profits after 
taxes of $21 billion represented 
the largest sum ever earned by the 
American business community. 
Oddly enough, the very day on 
which the President’s report ap- 
peared on the front pages, the 
financial sections carried the news 
of a very different story for two 
large corporations. Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc., disclosed a net of 
$1.62 per share against 1947 earn- 
ings of $3.02. Even more striking, 
Armour and Co., the nation’s 
second largest meat-packing and 
food-processing concern, showed a 
net loss of $1,965,291 in contrast 
to earnings of $30,907,658 in the 
previous year. While aggregate 
profits for the nation are un- 
doubtedly at an all-time high, 
many individual concerns are re- 
porting a substantially lower net 
income for their 1948 operations. 

It is wise to admit that while 
high profits are always a sign of 
health and strength for an indi- 
vidual business, profits as a whole 
may on occasion be unhealthily 
large from the point of view of the 
ever-all economy. High profits 


tay arise from a variety of causes, 
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full production, technological im- 
provements, efficient management. 
They can also be the result of price 
policies which shortsightedly keep 
from the consumer the benefits of 
lower costs of production. This 
sort of profit—profiteering is a 
better word—can undoubtedly be 
injurious to the mass purchasing 
power of the nation. 

What sort of profits charac- 
terized our 1948 record total? If 
we look at the level of earnings 
alone, we might be tempted to be- 
lieve that it was high-price policies 
rather than production which 
gained our corporations their rec- 
ord incomes. The table below shows 
how profits have grown, both be- 
fore and after taxes, over the past 
20 years: 

CORPORATE PROFITS 
(Billions of Dollars) 


Before Taxes After Taxes 


BAe sins $ 9.8 $ 8.4 
cniavicmane -3.0 -3.4 
eae 3.2 2.3 
ee 6.2 4.7 
eh srnccnincies 3.3 2.3 
eee 6.5 5.0 
a 9.3 6.4 
eer 21.1 9.4 
DE Sitccnnwse 23.8 9.9 
DE acmegeway 20.2 8.9 
ee 21.1 12.5 
Se ee 29.8 18.1 
Re 31.0 21.0 


Undoubtedly a considerable por- 
tion of 1947 and early 1948 profits 
arose from the conditions of short 
supply which fueled the fires of our 
inflationary price rise. And not a 
few industries played the infla- 
tionary game for all it was worth; 
like many farm and labor groups 
these companies bent their energies 
toward higher prices for their prod- 
ucts rather than toward larger 
output. But the high-margin prof- 
iteer was never more than a small 
fraction of the business world. 
Profiteering was as heartily dep- 
recated by forward-looking busi- 
ness leaders as by anyone else. 

While profits are very large on 
a dollar basis, they are less im- 
pressive when viewed as a percent- 
age of our gross national product 
(the value of all our final goods 
and services). Profits before taxes 
as a percentage of gross output 
are today higher than they were 
in 1929 but after taxes have been 
deducted they are about at the 
same level as in that year. 

CORPORATE PROFITS AS A 


PERCENTAGE OF OUR GROSS 
NATIONAL OUTPUT 


Before Taxes After Taxes 


FORO e cinceecesves 9% 8.1% 
BODE so wevcessweee 4 3.2 
eee 9 6.3 
BOND. vc ccwcesoes 12 8.2 


Nor are earnings as a percent- 
age of sales unduly high. President 
Truman pointed out that profits 
were equal to about 5 per cent of 
sales in 1948—the same as in 
1947. This is not an economically 
unhealthy margin, particularly in 
times of rising costs and high, fixed 
break-even ratios. 

Despite the evidence that profits 
as a per cent of sales are not ex- 
orbitant and in spite of the fact 
that high profits are an essential 
ingredient in providing both the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ow $2 Orders 


Can Pay Off 





Deluxe Check Printers, Inc., encourages its sales- 
men to follow up small orders, because it knows 
how to make them profitable. It’s a method of con- 
centrating on little things and doing them better 





By, Wel L, Fiewvis 


W. McSWEENEY, president 

« of Deluxe Check Printers, Inc., 
was showing the president of a 
large firm through 
Deluxe’s new Chicago plant recent- 
ly. When the tour was about com- 
pleted, Mr. McSweeney told the 
visiting executive: “I feel sure we 


lithograph 


don’t have anything here that you 
don’t have in your own plant.” 
“On the have 
facilities for taking $2 orders and 
making them pay. That’s some- 


contrary, you 


thing we can’t do.” 

These words, in substance, de- 
scribe Deluxe’s business. It is a 
company that “gets the drippings” 
and makes a profit out of them. Of 
the nation’s 15,000 banks, Deluxe 
sells printed checks to about 
11,000 of them. Many of these 
banks are in cities or towns with 
established litho- 
graphing firms, but there are cer- 
tain check printing jobs that many 
of these big companies don’t handle 
—and that is when Deluxe is ready 


printing and 


When President McSweeney (top left) 
meets employees in the plant, they 
often greet him with ‘‘Do It Easier”’ 
instead of with the usual ‘‘Hello”’ 
or ‘‘Good Morning.’’ Gadgets on this 
gold-stamping machine (left) have 
upped its value from $80 to $2,000, 
and production has been hiked from 
400 to more than 2,000 covers a day 





to pick up the “drippings” an 


work from there. 

Glancing through the files of 
sales figures at Deluxe for 1948 
reveals single sales of $1.35, $2.90, 
$4.50, and on up. Several banks 
bought only a single order of $1.35 
during the entire year. Of course, 
many other orders were sizable 
ones—enough, in fact, to run 
Deluxe’s total check 
$4,500,000 for 1948. 


But the unusual point is that 


sales to 


the company does not turn up its 
nose at the When 
figures show a bank bought a single 
order for $1.35 in 1947, then in- 
creased it to $4.50 in 1948, that 
is encouraging to Deluxe, and it 
looks to the time when the order 
hundreds or 


small orders. 


will be up in the 
thousands. 

Such encouraging increases are 
frequent, even though some of thein 
aren’t very large. When groupe 
together, they often 
amount to tidy sums. The sums 


however, 


were built up gradually over the 
years, as shown by a comparison 
of total sales of $421,000 in 1933 
with the $4,500,000 last year. 
These figures indicate that suci 
“drippings” are well worth the 
catching. But to make them profi'- 
able, Deluxe has spent years of 
hard work in the process. 
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Deluxe is the only company in 
the country manufacturing checks 
as its only product. Many other 
printing and lithographing firms 
sell checks, but the line is generally 

small one in comparison to their 
other lines. 

Checks printed by Deluxe fall 
under four headings: (1) Stock 
checks that banks buy in large 
quantities and give to their cus- 
tomers free of charge; (2) stand- 
ardized checks, stock checks with 
an imprinted company name, which 
cost the customer $3.10 for a book 
of 500; (3) special payroll and 
double-size checks for vouchers, 
dividends, and other purposes in 
conjunction with accounting ma- 
chines; (4) 
that are made up in various sizes 
for the pocket, desk at home, and 
desk at the office. 

Cost of the personalized checks 
starts at $1.35 for a package of 
200, with the name 
stamped in gold on the cover. 
When bought in multiples of six, 
the checks sell for $1.10. 

The story behind the popularity 
of the personalized checks is typi- 


personalized checks 


person’s 


cal of the way Deluxe handles its 
problems. Ten years ago the checks 
were priced at $2.50, but the com- 
pany wasn’t making any money on 
them. About 1,000 people bought 
the checks during a single year, 
but such “drippings” didn’t pay 
for the price of the container to 
vatch them. A bank official, talking 
with one of Deluxe’s 
asked why the company didn’t cut 


salesmen, 


the price. The salesman relayed 
the suggestion to management, 
and the price of the checks was 
soon cut from $2.50 to $1.25. In 
the face of rising costs, Deluxe a 
year ago upped the price to $1.35, 
but no loss in sales has resulted. 
Last year one and a half million 
orders flowed in for personalized 
checks, representing a sales figure 
that would completely dwarf the 
1,000 orders 10 years ago. 

How has Deluxe made a profit- 
able business out of a single item 
often sold in such small quantities ? 
The Deluxe people would say that 
it is simply a question of focusing 
on little things and learning how 
to do them easier. 


The company, for example, 


once paid $80 for a simple gold- 
stamping machine. An operator 
checkbook 
covers went through 10 different 
operations and turned out about 
400 covers in an 8-hour day. Some 
skill in the job was required since 
the linotype slug had to be heated 


stamping names on 


to a certain temperature, an even 
amount of pressure had to be ap- 
plied, and so much time had to 
elapse for good quality stamping 
to result. 

Some of the workers soon saw 
that the stamping operation was 
a bottleneck and began to think of 
ways to improve it. Fifteen or 20 
employees had a hand in perfect- 
ing the machine. A thermostatic 
control was one of the improve- 
ments, and with this gadget, the 
pressure, heat, and time are all 
automatically controlled. A gadget 
was made that automatically re- 
jects the hot slug of type after it 
is used, but if more than one im- 
pression is required with the same 
name, the slug can be held as long 
as needed. If the slug has already 
been rejected and the stamping is 


(Continued on page 42) 


This Kardex file carries a card for each of the 15,000 banks in the country, and 11,000 of them are posted with 1948 orders 
that ranged from a mere $1.35 up to as high as $100,000. Some banks bought only one $1.35 order during the entire year 
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Sharing Cost Savings 
Boosts Production 





Employees earn as much as 25 cents an hour more in 
Detroit tubing factory and the company has remedied 
a condition which nearly proved fatal to its operations, 
through a unique and courageous new incentive plan 





By Dwight G. Baird 


COST Savings Sharing Plan 

proved to be literally the salva- 
tion of the Bundy Tubing Com- 
pany, Detroit, and a large per- 
centage of its employees. For the 
company it has resulted in saving 
a large part of its business which 
was about to be abandoned; for 
the employees, it has resulted in 
saving their jobs, increasing their 
earnings, and improving their 
morale immeasurably. 


a - a fo 


This plan has been in effect for 
over 2 years, and all concerned ap- 
pear to be immensely pleased with 
the results. Production has in- 
creased approximately 50 per cent, 
absenteeism has declined an equal 
amount, grievances have been cut 
nearly in half, labor turnover has 
declined over 80 per cent, and em- 
ployees have earned an average of 
over 25 cents an hour extra, in 
addition to negotiated increases in 





Bundy President Wendell W. Anderson announces figures under cost savings 
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plan to employees after 27 months, or nine quarters, of successful operation 








the hourly rate. Meanwhile, the 


number of 


creased, contrary to the usual con- 


tention of critics who claim thai 
employees who 
productivity are “working then- 
selves out of a job.” 

Bundy Tubing Company manv- 
factures tubing in small dian- 
eters, called “Bundyweld,” whic) 
is marketed both in straight 
lengths and in fabricated sul 
assemblies for use in automotive, 
gas range, refrigeration, and oth 
industries. Production of the tub- 
ing itself is largely speed-con- 
trolled by machines, hence the 
labor proportion of the total 
manufacturing cost is compare- 
tively small. Fabrication involves 
considerable hand operations, 
though, and represents about 75 
per cent of the total hourly pay- 
roll. The labor dollar thus rep- 
resents a most important propor- 
tion of the cost in this phase of 
production. 

This employer’s experience with 
organized labor probably had been 
little or no different than that of 
most companies before the present 
plan was introduced. There had 
been a decline in productivity and 
an increase in wages over a period 
of years. By late 1945 this trend 
toward higher pay for less produ:- 
tion per individual had reached a 
point where something just had ‘o 
be done about it. The board of 
directors, therefore, agreed to dii- 
continue the fabrication part f 
the company’s business entire:y 
unless productivity could be it 
creased and costs reduced. 

Confronted with this altern:- 
tive, Wendell W. Anderson, presi- 
dent, made a direct appeal to the 
employees. He told them blunt'y 
that the board of directors had 
decided to go out of the fabrication 
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business at its Nine Mile Road 
plant just as rapidly as possible. 
This decision, he explained, meant 
that approximately 75 per cent of 
the hourly workers and 80 per cent 
of the supervisory force would be 
out of a job. He told them just 
why the management had _ been 
foreed to make such a decision. 
hen he proposed that they make 
one more effort to solve the prob- 
lem. He suggested that an incen- 
tive plan be worked out jointly by 
representatives of the management 
and employees. Then, lest such a 
proposal be dragged along in- 
definitely, he set a deadline for a 
reply to it. 

Before this deadline arrived, 
representatives of the management 
met with the bargaining committee 
of the local union and a representa- 
tive of the UAW (CIO) Interna- 
tional, and an agreement was 
reached to work out an incentive 
plan. This agreement was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the employees 
and a large majority of them voted 
in favor of it. The union was in- 
vited to propose a feasible plan 
and when it failed to do so, the 
company proposed a cost savings 
sharing plan. This plan was ac- 
cepted by the union and ratified by 
the membership, and it went into 
effect on April 1, 1946. 

This plan is based on an anal- 
ysis of the relationship between 
the cost of, hourly rated labor and 
the sales dollar over a period of 
months preceding its adoption. 
This analysis showed that 30 cents 
of each net sales dollar was being 
paid in hourly wages. Thirty per 
cent of the sales for any month, 
then, yields the allowance for 
hourly rated labor. The difference 
between this allowance and the 
amount actually paid in hourly 
wages in that month makes up the 
gross earnings under the Cost 
Savings Sharing Plan (CSS Plan). 

This, it should be understood, 
was the cost of hourly rated labor 
only and did not include salaried 
employees, supervision, taxes, 
overhead, or any other costs. 

Now, it is obvious that any in- 
crease in production, without an 
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increase in the direct labor cost of 
such production, would result in a 
reduction of costs, and any and all 
such cost savings would be shared 
equally between the company and 
all hourly rate employees under 
the plan. As explained in a booklet 
which the company has published 
for distribution to the many in- 
quirers concerning the plan: 

“For example, suppose the com- 
pany paid out $210,000 in hourly 
wages in each of two succeeding 
months. But suppose, further, that 
the company produced only $700,- 
000 worth of tubing the first month 
and $840,000 worth the second. 
The company would have then 
produced $140,000 worth of ad- 
ditional goods the second month 
at no increase in labor costs. 

“Multiplying the sales by the 
30 cents labor cost ratio gives the 
extra wages allowable to the plan. 


Thus: 

Month A MonthB 
SE i wierwrcakduwievaces $700,000 $840,000 
Labor cost ratio...... .B0 80 


Allowance on hourly 
rated labor ........ $210,000 $252,000 
“Subtracting the wages actually 
paid from the sum allowed gives 


the CSS Plan gross earnings. 
Thus: 

Month A Month B 
Wages allowed .......$210,000 $252,000 


Wages paid .......... 210,000 210,000 


Gross earnings ....... - $ 42,000 


“The gross earnings are then 
divided equally between the hourly 
rated employees and the company. 

“To find each employee’s share, 
the workers’ half, $21,000, is 
divided by the total number of 
hours worked. In this hypothetical 
total of 
extra 


instance, a man-hour 
160,000 would mean an 
payment of 13.1 cents for each 
hour worked during the month.” 
The actual number of hours 
worked by each employee then is 
multiplied by 13.1 to arrive at his 
total CSS Plan earnings for the 
period. 

In actual practice, the em- 
ployees began earning over 20 
cents an hour extra almost im- 
mediately, and their average for 
the first year under the plan was 


23.3 cents. This increased during 
the second year to an average of 
26.7 cents. Meanwhile, they re- 
ceived a couple of wage increases, 
that the total 
average hourly rate has increased 
from $1.11 in 1945, before the 
CSS Plan went into effect, to $1.68 
for the 1947-1948 year ending 
April 1, 1948. 


The extra earnings are com- 


with the result 


puted and payable quarterly, and 
the earnings for each quarter are 
computed separately, so that no 
deficit can be carried over from one 
quarter to the next. However, 
there has never been a deficit in 
such extra earnings since the plan 
was adopted. Monthly extra earn- 
ings are posted on the bulletin 
board to keep employees apprised 
of their 
quarters. 

Hourly rates differ for different 
jobs, of course, but all share alike 
in the distribution of CSS Plan 


earnings. In other words, the shar- 


performance between 


ing of this saving is based on the 
number of hours worked, without 
regard to such details as the regu- 
lar wage rate, overtime, night dif- 
ferential, vacations, or others. In 
this connection, the rates stated 
above do not include overtime, 
night shift, vacation or holiday 
pay. 

There is no ceiling on possible 
CSS Plan earnings, and the man- 
agement has stated in a letter to 
the union that none will be im- 
posed. On the contrary, it has re- 
peatedly expressed the hope that 
such earnings will continue to in- 
crease. Neither do improvements 
made by the company, such as new 
and better equipment, affect the 
working of the plan. 

The union also inquired as to 
whether the foremen would benefit 
sufficiently under the plan to as- 
sure their cooperation. In reply, it 
was told that Bundy salaried 
workers have participated in a 
bonus plan, based on a percentage 
of earnings, for several years, 
hence it was to the advantage of 
supervisory employees to keep 
production at a peak. 

(Continued on page 54) 














A Bank Puts Business to 


Work Helping Farmers 





Houston’s Second National Bank works hard to build 
a better economy in Texas. Its agricultural depart- 
ment conducts a continuous campaign to increase pro- 
duction, save soil, and improve agricultural methods 





By John Garth 


HE Houston’s Second National 
Bank, under the leadership of 
C. M. Malone, vice chairman, has 
worked out a plan that is putting 
big insurance companies, railroad 
presidents, small-town bankers, big 
bankers, small-town businessmen, 
and big industrialists to work on a 
campaign to improve farming 
practices in Texas. 

Although the plan has’ been in 
operation only since 1945, results 
have already proved that it pays 
business to work together, to enlist 
the aid of big and little banks to 


The story of better farming is told to 
Texas gatherings by Dooley Dawson 
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build the economy and increase the 
income of the area it serves. 

People who are accustomed to 
reading so many fabulous stories 
about the wealth and natural re- 
sources of Texas may be aston- 
ished to learn that Texas has little 
to brag about concerning its per- 
acre yields of leading crops. Texas 
has big crops because it has many 
acres. The per-acre production in 
Texas is almost invariably below 
the national average. 

There are many reasons for this 
low yield. Even though Texas is a 


C. M. Malone originated idea of cam- 
paigning to improve farm practices 








young state, much of its cultivated 
land has been badly damaged hy 
poor farming, erosion, year-after- 
year planting of the same crops. 
The soil has been robbed of much 
of its former fertility. 

Why should a big city bank con- 
cern itself with the yield of cotton 
or corn or some other crop on some 
sandy land farm 500 miles distant 
from the bank? The officers of thie 
Second National Bank believe that 
a big bank should be very much 
interested in every little or big, 
good or poor farm in its coi- 
munity—and far beyond the con- 
fines of the immediate community 
served by the bank. They feel that 
a bank’s progress is inevitably tied 
to the basic economy of the region. 
They believe that business pros- 
perity cannot run far ahead of 





agricultural prosperity. They are 
convinced that the job of rebuild- 
ing the state’s economy requires 
the best effort of big and little 
business, industry, 
surance, railroading, and every 
other group in the state. 


finance, in- 


At Cuero, Texas, home of the famous "Bf a few 
“of an evenin’ "’ to learn how they can “uP 
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bf a few years back, the farmers turn out 
yield, one thing they can’t brag about 


After Mr. Malone convinced his 
board of directors that the bank 
had a vital interest in the soil and 
its conservation, an agricultural 
department was 
husky graduate of Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College 
named “Dooley” Dawson was ap- 
pointed vice president of the bank 
and put in charge of the agricul- 


organized. A 


tural department. 

Mr. Dawson and Mr. Malone 
went to work. They assembled a 
vast array of facts to prove that 
Texas soil was washing into the 
Gulf of Mexico at an alarming 
rate. They also gathered facts to 
show that Texas farmers were get- 
ting less per-acre from their major 
crops than farmers elsewhere. 
They obtained a film, “This is Our 
Land,” made by the Ethyl Cor- 
poration, which shows what is 
happening to America’s wealth be- 
cause of soil erosion and poor 
farming practices. 

The problem was to get action 
and get it quickly. The Govern- 
ment, the state, and many groups 
such as the 4-H clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, The County 
Agents, farm clubs, were all talk- 
ing about better farming. They 
were holding meetings and here and 
there getting some results. But the 
entire program needed better co- 
ordination, patient follow-through, 
and skilled direction. Mr. Malone 
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and Mr. Dawson hit upon the idea 
of getting business interested in 
the job. The small-town banker is 
almost invariably a leader in his 
community. Some people may in- 
timate that he is a close relative of 
Shylock, that he is more interested 
in ample collateral and high in- 
terest rates than in the growth of 
the community he serves. But this 
is not true. Nearly every small- 
town banker will roll up his sleeves 
and work hard for anything that 
promises to develop his community. 
And so will the average small-town 





businessman. These men are close 
to farmers, but it was amazing to 
learn how little they knew about 
the danger to Texas economy in- 
herent in obsolete farm practices. 
They knew little about the need for 
soil conservation, better farming, 
and improved methods. Second Na- 
Bank’s Agricultural De- 
partment undertook the job of 
winning the cooperation of busi- 


tional 


ness—big and little. 
Knowing Texans, Mr. Dooley 
started holding 


(Continued on page 52) 


barbecues. <A 


Louis Bromfield chats with Colonel W. B. Bates of Houston’s Chamber of Com- 
merce and Ralph Budd (black Homburg), Burlington Lines president, on tour 


The cowboy band of Simmons University welcomes visitors from the Burlington 
and Second National Bank special train. That’s the Lone Star flag to the left 
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New Controls Step Up 





When Ampro Corporation installed a new system of 


production control, $50,000 in excess purchases were 


soon brought into sharp focus—and were immediately 


canceled. Here’s how the streamlined system operates 





HREE months after Ampro 

Corporation installed a new 
and revised production control 
system, $50,000 in excess pur- 
chases were canceled. The excess 
inventory was not readily appar- 
ent under the old system, but with 
the new setup it stuck out like a 
stockroom full of obsolete movie 
projectors. 

With streamlined 
control, one inventory clerk at 
Ampro handles about 5,000 items, 
whereas three inventory clerks 
were required to handle about 3,000 


production 
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items before the new system was in- 
stalled. The additional items re- 
sulted from new motion picture 
projectors brought out by Ampro. 

Under the new system, operat- 
ing inventory was reduced by 30 
per cent, whereas heretofore it had 
been out of control and excessive. 

As many as five employees now 
use the production control equip- 
ment simultancously for research 
purposes without disturbing the 
inventory clerk. Before the revised 
production control, records were 
hidden and inefficient. 


K. S. Miller can tell at a glance 
just how his parts inventory stands 


Bottlenecks are now determined 
weeks in advance, but under the old 
system they were determined only 
at the time they affected final 
operations. 

These comparisons give some 
idea of the importance of produc- 
tion control at Ampro Corpora- 
tion. Since the system was installed 
about 4 years ago, Ampro’s pro- 
duction ability has been doubled, 
and the system has played an in- 
portant part in the company’s 
growth. 

Years ago the motion picture 
equipment field was considered a 
custom business. When a customer 
wanted to buy a group of projecc- 
tors, he put in his order and the 
projectors were manufactured «c- 
cording to his individual specifica- 
tions, as applied to a basic founda- 
tion. Special parts had to be 
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Every projector part is listed in this Linedex, which is 
used for an automatic parts break-down of various models 


fabricated, and later when one had 
to be replaced, the machine was 
sent back to the factory so that 
the replacement could be fitted. 
Parts were not interchangeable in 
all cases, and servicing was thus a 
big headache. 

Some time later mass produc- 
tion techniques were applied to 
picture equipment, but 
while some problems were solved, 
others were created. For example, 
all active Ampro models have 
about 2,800 parts, and for final 
assembly of the models on a mass 


motion 


production line, of course, all these 
parts must have passed inspection 
and be available the moment they 
are needed. 

Ampro’s_ production problem 
might be likened to that of an 
automobile manufacturer, except 
on a much smaller scale. Many of 
Ampro’s parts are manufactured 
in one of its two Chicago plants, 
but some of them are purchased 
from the Unless these 
parts are available in the quantity 
needed and at the time needed, 
bottlenecks are inevitable. 

Before Ampro installed its new 
production control system, bottle- 
necks occurred at 
and assembly lines often had to be 
shut down. In some 
ployees had to be laid off because 
there was no work for them to do. 
The bottleneck might be a tiny 
washer. But if the washers ran out 
and no more were immediately 


outside. 


various times, 


“ases, em- 
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Progress of every part is followed on a Chart-O-Matic 
graph that gives a quick visual picture of the operations 


Another important part of Ampro’s production control system are these visual 
machine loading charts which show how each machine is being used at all times 


available, the projectors could not 
be completely With 
2,800 parts in the models and with 


assembled. 


no clear-cut system of control, it 
is not surprising that bottlenecks 
occurred. 

With its old outmoded system of 
production control, another rou- 
tine problem at Ampro grew to 
alarming 
operating inventory as low as pos- 


proportions: Keeping 
sible, at the same time making sure 
there was enough on hand for 
production schedules. The tend- 
ency, of course, was to carry ex- 
cessive inventory. The danger here 
was obsolescence. If a projector 


went out of style and was replaced 
by a new model, many of the parts 
used to manufacture the old ma- 
chine would be obsolete. Excessive 
inventory of these old parts would 
be money out of the company’s 
pocket. 

To solve these production prob- 
lems, K. S. 
manager who joined Ampro’s staff 


Miller, production 


about 4 years ago, was given free 
rein in reorganizing the depart- 
ment and system. Mr. Miller knew 
that skilled production men were 
hard to find, and so he decided to 
train his own for the particular 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Reception center of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company. The room is finished in Italian marble and has indirect 
lighting in the ceiling. Glass partition at the rear, set in sashes of aluminum, gives wide view of general offices 


New Ideas for Systems 


Improve Service 





How imagination and applic 


both wholesalers and the 


dom ama pr 





HE great bulk of Hibbard’s 

business comes in on orders 
written by the company’s sales- 
men. These are on uniform order 
blanks; the salesman writes the 
description, stock number, quan- 
tity, and price, but he does not 
extend the amounts. 

After the mail is opened the 
order goes to the credit depart- 
ment. Many Hibbard customers 
have established credit, and a 
credit clearance is established so 
that it is not necessary to delay 
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the checking of c¢redit. These 
orders go directly to the order 
entry department which makes the 
order ready, writing all necessary 
shipping tags or labels. 

The order then goes to the bill- 
ing department where prices are 
checked, extended, and calculated, 
billed, and the final bills are 
checked. A new system is just being 
put into use as this is being writ- 
ten which will eliminate invoice 
writing to a large extent. Instead 
of copying the order onto an in- 


voice, the order, after extension 
and totaling, will be printed on a 
reproducing machine and sent to 
the customer as a bill. This new 
system will save the work of writ- 
ing the invoices and will eliminate 
the hazard of errors incident to 
copying the items from the order 
to the invoice. Here is anotlicr 
example of Hibbard’s intense <ic- 
termination to eliminate every pvs- 
sible expense, so that its custome's 
can buy merchandise at prices 
which enable them to compete wi'h 
the mass merchandisers. 


The Retail Hardware Store 


At the southeast corner of tic 
administration building, which is 
the only two-story section, is 4 
modern retail hardware store, ‘0 
be operated as a laboratory store. 
Every buyer and executive can 
watch the daily operations of this 
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Section of the retail hardware store at the southeast corner of administration building. Operations of this modern 
“laboratory’’ store can be used to check new merchandising ideas developed by company executives and client companies 


store, and it is expected that much 
first-hand information on retail 
store operation will thus be made 
available to Hibbard executives. 

The store will also serve as a 
wholesale display room and an idea 
center for Hibbard customers. 
High-level lighting, open displays, 
ample aisles, the most modern fix- 
tures will be features of the retail 
store. Here merchants from all 
over the country can see a modern 
store in operation—and learn just 
what items are displayed, how 
seasonal goods are featured, and 
what draws people to a hardware 
store. 

But the store is not so large or 
so elaborate that it will be con- 
sidered wholly beyond the reach of 
the average merchant. Here new 
retailing principles wiil be demon- 
strated, and Hibbard’s ideas of 
greater volume from smaller, bet- 
ter assorted stocks proved in a 
store which serves a combination 
of city-suburban and rural cus- 
tomers. Within a short distance of 
the store corn and other rural 
crops are grown. A few miles away 
are corn, wheat, and truck-garden 
crops on a strictly “dirt farmer” 
scale. Nearby are typical subur- 

(Continued on page 50) 


Board Chairman C. J. Whipple, right, planned plant to include new sales ideas 
of President F. B. Kaufman, left. Below, reproducing orders for use as bills 
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HILE the United States Congress is battling over 
a new labor law, let’s take a backward glance at 
our Federal labor legislation. The bulk of it has come 
within the last 18 years. Before that time, there cer- 
tainly were disputes and problems in the labor-man- 
agement field, but common law instead of legislation 
had to resolve those disputes. Today, as we get ready 
to pile on a few more laws, it might be wise for us to 
compare the period when we had virtually no labor 
legislation with the last two busy decades. As part 
of this study, let’s first examine the possibilities with 
respect to the Taft-Hartley law. Four of the pos- 
sible changes are: 

1. The repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act leaving the 
old Wagner Act as “the law of the land.” 

2. The repeal of both the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
old Wagner Act. 

3. Amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

4. The repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act followed 
by an amendment of the old Wagner Act. 

The year of passing the Wagner Act (1935) 
marked a most abrupt turn toward controls over 
labor-management relationships. With the major ex- 
ceptions of the railway industry and of the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes (the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, 1932), the legal control of labor relations was 
to be found in the rather remote control of common 
law worked out over a period of more than 100 years 
together with an occasional legislative gesture, such 
as the Clayton Act. For all practical purposes, labor- 
management relations were free from legislative re- 
straints up to the New Deal administration. 

The pre-1935 common law dealt with strikes, boy- 
cotts, picketing, black lists, unfair lists, yellow-dog 
contracts, and restraining orders. The common-law 
approach was a relative open-minded approach ; 
strikes per se were not illegal, nor were picketing and 
boycotts illegal in themselves. Distinctions were made 
between primary boycotts and secondary boycotts, 
as well as between peaceful picketing and warlike 
picketing. Peaceful picketing and primary boycotts 
were not arbitrarily ruled against, while secondary 
boycotts and warlike picketing were declared illegal. 
Each case was considered on its merits. 

The facts surrounding each controversy were 
laboriously uncovered in court and weighed carefully 
in determining the decision. If the methods used by 
pickets had the effect of coercing potential strike 
breakers or customers, picketing was restrained ; but 
if the behavior of the pickets had only a persuasive 
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effect, the courts protected picketing. Violence in 
labor disputes was, of course, summarily dealt with. 

Property rights, the free flow of commerce, a free 
labor market, the right to work or not to work, the 
right to hire and to fire, and the general welfare were 
the principal value standards used by the courts in 
ruling on labor cases. There were few labor lawyers 
and even fewer labor boards. Before the courts, labor 
unions were regarded merely as one type of associa- 
tion. Labor organizaticns were not placed in a 
special category. 

To say that organized labor fared badly under t!ie 
old common law is a moot question; or to say that 
organized labor fared well under the old common law 
is equally open to debate. However, it does secm 
clear, with the probable exception of the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes, that the activities of 
labor organizations were judged in courts with tlic 
same legal standards used to judge the activities of 
other associations and combinations. 

The right to strike, the right to organize, the right 
to persuade, to withhold patronage (when the free 
flow of commerce was not jeopardized), were all 
protected by common law for over a century. The 
closed shop and the jurisdictional strike were not 
ruled against as such. 

There were abuses by management and by labor 
organizations under the common law. Strike breakers, 
black lists, the use of labor spies, closed-shop abuses, 
and costly jurisdictional disputes were common prac- 
tices. Some of the abuses evident under common law 
were dealt with by statue law. For example, the 
Wagner Act protected organized labor in its right to 
organize by regulating employer-labor practices. 
And, again, without disturbing the protection granted 
to organized labor under the Wagner Act, the Taft- 
Hartley Act granted to employers protection against 
the secondary boycott, the jurisdictional strike, and 
the closed shop, brought back the use of injunctions, 
gave protection to the nonunion worker and to the 
public in case of national emergencies. 

The common law prohibited only the most obvious 
abuses relying on judicial “wisdom” to rule on all 
other cases. The cases were sifted through the 
process of legal adjudication. General rules and basic 
beliefs were used by the courts in deciding the legality 
of each set of facts. The courts dealt in relative values 
rather than in absolute values. 

In contrast, the administration of the Wagner Act 
and of the Taft-Hartley Act deals more in absolute 
values. Quasi-judicial bodies have less opportunity to 
deal in relative values than do the courts, because 
labor legislation tends to be written in absolute terms 
of prohibition and grants rather than in relative 
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The author, a recognized authority in 
the field of labor economics, examines 
the effect of legislation upon labor-man- 
agement relations. Thisisa particularly 
timely and informative article coming 
when Congress is preparing to grind out 
a new or revised labor law. It presents a 
fresh point of view on this very impor- 
tant matter which will affect us all 





terms. The closed shop, for example, under common 
law was not illegal per se as it is declared illegal under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

To be sure, court review is called for by both the 
Wagner and Taft-Hartley laws, but in a _ rear 
echelon capacity. Under the common law, the courts 
met the controversies hand to hand, as it were. Since 
the courts relied upon precedent, an established prin- 
ciple was used over and over again in deciding cases. 
The law of labor relations was much less a puzzle 
than it has been under the Wagner and Taft-Hartley 
Acts. Under the common law, court decisions were the 
sole rule-makers; but under legislation, one must 
contend with the meaning of the written law, the 
decisions of the quasi-judicial bodies, and finally with 
the courts. 

For example, the National Labor Relations Board 
wrote three decisions concerning the right of foremen 
to be protected under the NLRA; the Supreme Court 
of the United States reversed the last decision of the 
Board; and the Taft-Hartley Act reversed the 
decision of the Supreme Court. The first decision of 
the NLRB gave foremen protection under the NLRA ; 
the second decision reversed the first; and the third 
decision reverted back to the first decision. The 
Supreme Court of the United States upheld the last 
decision of the Board, giving the foremen the protec- 
tion of the NLRA, only to have the Taft-Hartley 
Act deprive foremen of NLRA protection. 

Basic rights would seem to be more secure under 
the courts as contrasted with legislative controls. 
The right of employers to express their respective 
views concerning the merits of labor unions in general, 
or of any particular labor organization, was so 
fundamental in common law as not to be questioned. 
But under the administration of the Wagner Act, 
the right of employers to express opinions concerning 
labor unions was qualified. The right of employers to 
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(Acme Photo) 


It’s solidarity, not for life, not forever, but for the next four 
years as far as President Truman, Phil Murray, and G. M. 
Harrison, the head of a railway brotherhood, are concerned 


bargain collectively or not to bargain collectively 
under common law was changed under the Wagner 
Act. Organized labor’s right to strike, well established 
by the courts, was materially qualified under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The common-law principle that 
gave a principal protection against liability for un- 
authorized acts of his agent by making the principal’s 
liability depend on ratification of the unauthorized 
act was forfeited by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Furthermere, the common-law right of labor unions 
to engage in political activities was restricted under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The common law did not 
interfere with the internal management of labor 
unions. The autonomy or bargaining unit was de- 
termined by labor-union administrators. Any bargain- 
ing unit was proper under common law. The pre- 
rogative of union autonomy was shifted in part from 
trade-union administration to the NLRB under the 
Wagner Act. 

Legislation has endowed terminology with greater 
significance. The task of defining the term “labor 
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dispute” under the Norris-La Guardia Act fell upon 
the courts. The courts answered the question of what 
constitutes a labor dispute by making the definition 
very broad to include controversies beyond the em- 
ployer-employee relation, changing the ordinary dic- 
tionary definition of the term. Under the NLRA em- 
ployers are required to bargain collectively, and the 
NLRB had the responsibility of defining collective 
bargaining and in so doing had to set up standards 
of what constituted bargaining in “good faith.” The 
NLRB has had a battle with logic in interpreting the 
term “employee.” In the Pipe Machinery Company 
case, the Board ruled that striking employees replaced 
by permanent workers were no longer employees. 
The bogging down of our legalistic machinery is 
quite well illustrated by the ITU closed-shop case. 
After months of conferences, NLRB rules, and court 
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decisions, the issue remains to be resolved. Before the 
Taft-Hartley Act dealt with the closed-shop question, 
with surgery as it were, the closed shop (although 
always a problem) had been handled in many different 
ways, from time to time, and from industry to in- 
dustry. The maintenance-of-membership clause pro- 
vided the treatment for war industry. The relative 
security of the union, the tradition within the indus- 
try, employer sensitivity concerning his control of 
hiring, the skill of the workers concerned, and the 
skill standards of the union were some of the factors 
determining the nature of the union-status clause to 
be written into contracts. If closed-shop clauses had 
become traditional, organized labor should be ex- 
pected to resist prohibition of closed-shop clauses by 
Federal law. 

One possible approach to the closed-shop problem 
is to turn the issue back to collective bargaining with 
some legislative aids. The legislative aids would take 
the form of first stating that the law adopts a hands- 
off policy as long as closed-shop controversies do not 
develop into national emergencies ; or do not seriously 
interfere with the free flow of commerce; or do not 
threaten a reasonably free labor market. Free-market 
economists object to the closed shop because of its 
monopolistic tendencies. However, if a union’s stand- 
ards for selecting members, and hence employees, are 
quite as high as the standards used by the employer, 
and if the union has no arbitrary restrictions on 
membership other than skill, and if most of the work- 
ers in the trade are organized, the monopolistic 
economic aspects of the problem disappear. During 
full employment, the same workers will be hired under 
a closed-shop agreement as under a union-shop agree- 
ment, or even under an open-shop agreement. The 
point is that the closed shop can best be dealt with, 
not by setting up a rule to be applied to the entire 
economy, but rather by dealing with each case 
separately. 

It is rather clear that labor legislation, as such, 
sets into motion a force of words and phrases re- 
quiring sometimes years to produce a refined and gen- 
erally accepted concept that can be applied to actual 
situations with a reasonable degree of uniformity. 
One might call the time required to create a useful 
concept an “interpretive lag.” During this inter- 
pretive-lag period, the parties concerned can only 
guess at what the law expects of them, while under the 
common law the rules were rather well known. It may 
very well be that the many details and ramifications 
and complications of labor-management relations 
defy legislative treatment. The opposition of em- 
ployers to the Wagner Act and of organized labor 
to the Taft-Hartley Act can be explained in terms of 
the confusion in administration of the acts as well as 
to the demands made on management and unions by 
the respective acts. Just as management and labor 
were settling down to live with the Wagner Act, the 
Taft-Hartley Act was passed, and the sequence of 
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interpretation and reinterpretation of terms by quasi- 
judicial bodies and the courts was again set into 
motion. 

Our experience with the Wagner Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act suggests that they are definite limita- 
tions to what one might call competitive legislative 
restraints in the field of labor relations. First, a 
practice by either management or labor is “adver- 
tised” as being an evil practice. The practice in ques- 
tion is dumped into the political mill where hearings 
are held, bills are drawn, compromises are imposed on 
compromises, the bill passes, is vetoed, passed over 
the veto, becomes a national issue, is applied by quasi- 
judicial bodies, and ruled on by the courts—some- 
times to be “forgotten” as the Clayton Act was, 
sometimes to be repealed as the Taft-Hartley Act 
may be, sometimes to be amended as the Wagner Act 
was by the Taft-Hartley Act. It is all very confusing 
and never ending. Political parties are always ready 
to offer either management or labor “a better bill.” 
One bill is “prolabor,” the next is “promanage- 
ment,” and so it goes. 

The past 15 years’ (more or less) experience in 
government controls over labor-management rela- 
tions has raised at least four fundamental questions: 

1. Should the policy be to minimize government 
controls and to give labor relations back to labor and 
management ? 

(The answer to this first question hinges on the 
status of collective bargaining as an institution. Has 
collective bargaining developed to a state of maturity 
making collective bargaining capable of withstand- 
ing the rigors of a rough industrial sea?) 

2. What should be the relative jurisdictions and 
functions of the common-law and equity courts as 
contrasted with the legislative quasi-judicial bodies? 

3. To what extent should labor relations be sucked 
into Congress by the draft of competitive politics? 
Politicians, management leadership, and labor leader- 
ship should reflect on this question. 

4. Is the labor-management relationship primarily 
an economic, psychological, and engineering relation- 
ship rather than a relationship that can be improved 
by political action? 

The probability of further complicated legislation 
would be materially decreased if confronted with the 
apathy or the opposition of management and labor 
leadership. 

In conclusion, what we have done here is present 
a starting point for further exploration into this 
matter of labor legislation. It is obvious that more 
complicated Federal laws are undesirable from mati- 
agement’s, labor’s, and the public’s point of view. 
Yet, our Congress is on the verge of writing a new 
law to replace the Taft-Hartley law. Instead of rush- 
ing into this matter of what kind of labor legislation, 
perhaps we would be better off if Congressional com- 
mittees first decided “how much” legislation is good 
for labor relations. 
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Henke & Pillot Inc., develops system for filling and bill- 


cards to save time, eliminate handwritten records, and tobacco, candy, and home 
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ing and merchandising metho 


Each store is supplied from a c:n- 


RECENTLY installed Reming- warehouses, and added greater 
ton Rand punched card ac- precision to several other account- 
counting system has simplified ing operations at Henke & Pillot 
inventory control, speeded the Inc., operators of 22 large, very 
handling of orders from stores to modern supermarkets in Houston, 


tral warchouse in Houston. Deccin- 
ber 13, 1948 was the opening dite 
for a large new store, perhaps ‘he 
most modern supermarket in he 
country. Six more stores are in 
process of construction. 

For each of the 2,800 to 3,000 
grocery items, and about 800 cigar 
and candy items, and a number of 
supply items, there is a punclied 
‘card, showing the quantity on 
hand, the price, code number, ware- 
house location, weight, size, «nd 
description. There is a card for 
-ach unit of this merchandise. lor 
example, shelled pecans come in a 
popular unit of 12  one-pound 
packages to the case. There is a 
card for each case on hand. And 
for every other unit of merchan- 
dise, one card for each unit. 

Information for punching tliese 
‘ards is obtained from invoices of 
suppliers and from a set of price 


With her headset, the operator has both hands free to pick cards from the tub ; : 
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After all cards for a particular order have been removed from the files, they are placed in the accounting machine and the 
order, part of which is shown here, is printed in triplicate. Errors in copying are eliminated with this mechanical system 
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President 


1. Chief Sitting Bull would be sitting pretty if 
only he could make decisions. Which he can’t, not 
having fresh facts to go on. Last month’s inventory, 
purchasing, and sales reports haven’t come through 
yet. Economical McBee methods would have put them 
at his finger-tips on time. They’d scalp record-keeping 
costs, save the chief work and worry. 


Sales Manager 


2. Chief Smoke-in-Eyes is all in a smog. His 
tangled figures make it hard to savvy whether Dis- 
trict 82 is ahead of its quota or behind... whether 
salesman Burns really is a ball of fire or just a clinker. 
McBee Unit Analysis would smoke out the honest-injun 
facts fast, show the chief at a glance just where every 
salesman and every item fits into the over-all picture. 


4 Americans who should start vanishing 


(little tales about some chiefs who aren’t so super) 


Comptroller 


3. Chief Buffalo Run is pale-faced when he sees 
the cost of most new record-keeping methods. The 
squaws in his office squawk at working overtime, all 
the time, but what to do? The chief wouldn’t be so 
buffaloed if he had Keysort, the low-cost marginally 
punched card that cuts clerical work way down, gets 
reports out lickety-split. 


Production Manager 


4. Chief Thunderhead reigns in the face of con- 
fusion. Six men and two machines are idle in Plant 4. 
Why? Because obsolete record-keeping snafued sched- 
ules and put the Indian sign on tool-part orders. 
Someone had better tip Thunderhead off to Keysort, 
the card with the million dollar punch that saves 
heap wampum all down the line. 


McBee puts accurate management facts fice can understand. Take Keysort, for easy to collect a wealth of data . 

on your desk when you need them. Does instance. It is based on cards with classify it... fileit ... findit... use 
it at less cost than any other system. holes punched along the edges. These it .. . quickly and accurately. There’s 
Does it with simple, flexible methods pre-coded holes make the cards me- a McBee man near you. Ask him to 
and machines that any girl in your of- chanically articulate. They make it drop in. Or write us. 
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to date on all items purchased. Be- 
cause price changes occur rapidly, 
and quantities ordered may not al- 
ways coincide with actual receipts, 
it is not always possible to obtain 
accurate price and quantity in- 
formation, for punching _ the 
master cards entirely from in- 
voices. Then again, invoices and 
the actual merchandise may not 
arrive at the warehouse at the 
same time. 

This means that the master 
cards must be punched from in- 
formation on the price history 
cards, the receiving report, and the 
invoices as well. In addition to this 
information there is another docu- 
ment called a “transmittal sheet” 
which is useful in forcing a balance 
on all inventory items, and the 
total inventory on hand. 

The transmittal sheets 
code, quantity, unit cost, pur- 
chases, and market fluctuation and 
price variance. When the master 
cards are punched showing a cer- 
tain price for a given item, it may 
develop that the price changes al- 
most immediately, or that the 
quantity ordered does not coincide 
with the quantity received. In such 
cases, a credit or debit is posted on 
the transmittal sheet for charge 
or credit to the inventory item. In 
this way the price variations, or 
other changes in inventory costs 
are posted promptly, so that the 
inventory is always in balance. 

With the invoice, receiving re- 
port, buyer’s estimates, and the 
transmittal sheets, plus the price 
history cards, the master cards 
are punched for each unit of mer- 
chandise received in the warehouse. 
Duplicates are punched on the re- 
producing punch. These cards— 
one card for each unit—are filed 
in tub files, as nearly as possible 
in the same arrangement as the 
actual merchandise in the ware- 
house and on the shelves in the 
stores. 

Store managers have current 
price lists, showing all merchandise 
on hand, as well as a report of 
daily arrivals of merchandise at 
the warehouse. Their price lists are 
arranged in almost the same order 
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show 


as the cards are filed in the 
“tubs.” 

Each afternoon about 1 o’clock 
an operator at headquarters calls 
a store for its merchandise and 
supply order. The store manager 
calls out his order, item by item; 
the operator, who uses a_ head- 
phone or headset, has both hands 
free. As the store manager calls 
his order she picks cards from the 
tub file in front of her. If he 
orders “4 cases Camay soap,” the 
girl pulls 4 cards from the file, al- 
most as fast as he can call out the 
order. There is no writing, or no 
waiting for the operator to write 
the order. All she does is pull the 
‘ards as the order is called. 

When the store manager com- 
pletes calling his order, the cards 
are placed in the numerical and 
alphabetical accounting machine 
and the order is written, automati- 
cally, in triplicate. The order form 
shows warehouse location, quan- 
tity, shipping unit, code, pack, 
size, description, weight of ship- 
ping unit, retail unit price, ship- 
ping unit retail extension, and 
shipping unit cost extension. 

The original is the shipping 
copy and goes to the warehouse; 
the duplicate goes to the store with 
the merchandise, and the triplicate 
remains in the main office for ac- 
counting purposes. 

As soon as one store’s order is 
pulled, another store is called. On 
the average, calls are made in 10- 
minute sequences. Each store is 
called twice a week. From 10 to 
12 stores are called each day for 
orders. Every store has 2 days 
each week on which to order 
merchandise. 

It is well recognized that every 
time any information is copied 
there is the inevitable hazard of 
errors. Such hazards are elimi- 
nated in using this system. The 
tabulating machines make no er- 
rors, and the order is sent to the 
warehouse for filling exactly as it 
is called from the store manager’s 
office. If the order calls for “2 cs 
Hershey Choc. Syrup,” the tele- 
phone operator pulls two cards, 
and the accounting machine auto- 


matically prints 14 for the ware- 
house location, 2 for the quantity, 
CS for the shipping unit, 7771 for 
the code number, 24 for the pack 
(24 packages for the case), 16 oz. 
for the size, and Hershey Choc. 
Syrup for the description. Then it 
goes on to print 58 for the ship- 
ping unit weight, 15 for the retail 
unit price, and other figures for 
the cost extension. 

When the order arrives at the 
warehouse the employees there can 
see at a glance the weight, the 
number of units, the total price of 
the order. With this data the order 
fillers know what size truck to use, 
how much space or at least ap- 
proximately how much space it will 
require on the truck. Merchandise 
is on skids, and arranged, as far 
as possible, in sequences corre- 
sponding with the way the order is 
written. For example, a typical 
order may contain 15 to 20 soap 
items. Soap is stored in location 
numbers 73 and 75 in the ware- 
house. All orders for soap items 
are called consecutively, and ap- 
pear on the order in one sequence. 
Orders have room for about 25 
items, per page. Blanks are printed 
in continuous forms, so that parts 
of an order may be separated for 
simultaneous handling. 

Equipment in the tabulating 
order department consists of 2 
‘ard punches, 1 summary punch, 
2 tabulators, 1 model 3 alphabeti- 
cal tabulator, 2 sorters, 1 multi- 
control reproducing punch, and 1 
reproducing punch. 

Once each week a complete count 
of the tub file, showing the exact 
quantities of 2,800 to 3,000 
grocery items, 800 cigar and 
candy items, is sent to buyers for 
their information to help them in 
buying and controlling purchases 
and inventory. 

At regular intervals the tabul:t- 
ing machines are used to produce 
an analysis of all shipments ‘o 
stores out of warehouse, so that it 
is easy for the management to sce 
what items are selling in each 
store, to compare sales figures, 
and to plan future promotions or 
buying schedules. 
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Chemistry? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


MOORE 


Wherever there’s business—of any kind 
—you'll find Moore business forms 
efficiently at work. 

The smallest businesses save. For 
example: Moore designed a 4-part in- 
voice-order form, for a wholesale gro- 
cer in Texas, that also gave a dray 
receipt and office copy in one writing. 
It saves approximately $2000 a year! 
Great firms choose Moore multi-part 
forms, too, and end costly waste 
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B Every Business Operation 
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Instantaneous Carbon- 
Extraction Speedisets 


motion. Moore offers the right busi- 
ness form for every form of business! 

Get airtight controls in your busi- 
ness—and cut overhead, too! Just call 
your local Moore office, in over 200 
cities from coast to coast. Or write any 
Moore factory at: Niagara Falls and 
Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Den- 
ton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, 
Calif.; Salem, Ore. Also sales offices 


and factories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


BUSINESS FORMS 
INC. 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
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Merchandising Moves 
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Shopping centers are solving the selling problem for 
hundreds of merchants like the Boston group who once 
estimated that they lost $80 million yearly because 
of overcrowding in downtown city shopping districts 





By Henry M. Gallagher, p ° 


ge life has been regarded as 
the center of our civilized ac- 
tivity almost as long as commerce 
has been a major business. Since 
the invention of the automobile 
and other modes of fast transpor- 
tation, however, cities have become 
more and more intense and crowded 
to the point where today most 
crowded business districts have be- 
come extremely hazardous to the 
casual shopper and driver. 

Although some strides have been 
made toward easing the traffic 
jams caused by _ store-bound 
crowds, the most successful over- 
all solution appears to be the es- 
tablishment of suburban shopping 
centers. These store groupings, 
carefully planned to avoid the 
hazards and inconveniences of city 
shopping, have been established on 
the outskirts of many of our larger 
cities. Often their strategic lay- 
outs double as real community 
centers for growing neighborhoods, 
as well. 

At such drive-in-and-shop de- 
velopments, the customer can buy 
anything from a perambulator to 
a handkerchief, see a movie or get 
a reducing treatment. Typical 
projects include large parking 
areas and 50 or more stores and 
shops housed in one- or two-storied 
buildings in landscaped surround- 
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ings. One Seattle center includes 
a $3 million branch of the Bon 
Marche department store, a large 
mail-order house, two Seattle 
branch banks, a chain grocery, two 
variety stores, a theater, and a 
nursery. 

These units are now expanding 
around the country faster than at 
any other time in their 41-year 
history. The Community Builders 
Council estimates that shopping 
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center growth in suburban arexs 
has been about 25 per cent in the 
last 3 years. 

Forms taken by the devel 
ments are as varied as the c’ y 
outskirts where they are fou 
Some, for instance, are strictly 
automobile drivers, with no bus 
other transit lines provided. Oth 
are carefully planned so that t! » 
are well served by public tra: s- 
portation. But this kind of « 
ferentiation is deceptive, for d {i 
nite yardsticks are used in sett 
up most of these projects by sp 
soring real-estate companies. 

Profitability of the centers | 
retailers, and consequently 
owners and sponsors, varies w)| 
the population areas they ser 
Most real-estate developers agree 
that an average minimum of 500 
families is needed to support a 
center of 10 to 12 shops. ‘Ihe 
Urban Land Institute estimates 
1,000 to 3,000 families would he 


Smallest shopping centers based on statistical research are these five-sto:* 
groups serving 250 families. Most developers prefer a 500-family minimu: 
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present machine and processed under normal lighting. 

With it you can preserve new drawings . . . restore old, 
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contact photocopy 

machines . . . Kodagraph Contact 
Paper. Sparkling, more legible results—and 
lower costs—with this all-new, inexpensive paper. 
It reproduces your work in dense photographic 
blacks, brilliant whites. Processing is easier, 


graphic black lines on a clear 
translucent base —fast and 
durable in subsequent print- 
making...“photo-lasting” 

in your files. 


surer ... thanks to a non- 
curling base . . . extremely 
wide latitude . . . amazing 
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sheet, package to package. 
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For use in enlargers, projection 
printers, process cameras... 

2 Kodagraph Projection Papers. 

You have this choice, now, whenever there’s 

call for change-of-scale prints: Kodagraph 
Projection Paper . . . if you prefer plentiful safe- 
light illumination . . . and ample time to dodge 
prints. Kodagraph Fast Projection Paper . . . if 
maximum printing speed is preferred. Both papers 
are available in several thicknesses. Thus, you can 
produce reference copies, translucent inter- 
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Industrial Photographic Division 
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Still another “plus”... 
Kodagraph Developer and 
Kodagraph Fixer . . . for con- 
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reproduction equipment. Write today 
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necessary to support 25 to 40 
shops. 

Real-estate men warn, however, 
that there are many special fac- 
tors in shopping 
centers that can affect their re- 
turns. The J. C. Nichols Company 
set up its first Kansas City shop- 
ping center in 1907 with eight 
shops located at the end of a car 
line. When the car line was later 
extended beyond this point, a pre- 
viously prosperous shopping de- 
velopment lost trade almost im- 


location of 


mediately, and this center has 
never since been able to pay its 
way. 


The 500-family estimate is also 
being questioned by builders, 
largely in view of construction 
costs. Tenants may think they can 
pay the rents, these men point out, 
but their ability to continue to 
pay the return needed to defray 
current building costs and put the 
organization in the black has been 
seriously questioned. 

One of the more successful or- 
ganizations in the shopping center 
construction field, National Re- 
tail Recentralization, Inc., of 
Boston has been engaged in plan- 
ning and constructing shopping 
centers in the Boston area since 
the thirties, when it was estimated 
that Boston lost $80 million in re- 
tail sales because of overcrowding. 
The Middlesex Center shown in the 


illustration is similar to most of 
their other 


planning. 


centers in design and 
This center is being developed 
from careful analyses of possible 
locations in a similar manner to its 
model North Shore Center near 

Beverly, Massachusetts. The N 
Shore development is designed to 


Yorth 
serve not only as a_ shopping 
center, but as an integrated com- 
munity center as well. Two years 
of careful indicated a 
potential market of a minimum of 
50,000 people 
lated into an estimated minimum 
business of $15 million. Actually, 
it was found that within 30 minutes 
of the project there are 323,000 
people spending $249 million a 
year. These possible shoppers were 
discounted by National Retail 
Recentralization officials, however, 
in direct proportion to their time- 
distance from the center with the 


research 





which was trans- 


varying discounts combining to 
eliminate 170,000 people. About 
66,000 more were ruled out for 
lack of sufficient income to afford 
the medium and better class of 
merchandise to be sold at the 
center, with figures derived from 
studies of rentals, assessed valua- 
returns, tele- 
automobile 


income tax 
and 


tions, 
phone _ service, 
registrations. 
For the remaining 50,000 sure- 
fire shoppers the 6-million-dollar 





Architectural drawing of Boston’s new Middlesex Shopping center. This 
new center, like most projects, was planned after careful consumer research 
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project was planned for about 30 
retail stores, arranged around 

circular department store, as 
shown in the illustration, and sup 
plemented by a 1,500-seat theater, 
20 bowling alleys, a restaurani, 


exhibit hall, professional office: 


and service units which surroun 
mall. T' 
center’s 3,000 parking spaces a 
designed so that no passer-by wi | 


a traffic-free grass 


fail to stop for lack of space ai 
they exceed estimated peak 
quirements for all 


stores ar:| 


services. 
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Experience shows, the buildc 
claim, that the average servi 
ratios work out to about 1.6 p: 
sengers per 
per car, a turnover of 3.5 
space each day, a $3 average sa 
1.7 sales per 


car, 310 square fc 
"ars | 


. 


customer, and ot] 


closely determined figures. Resu 
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of these figures indicate that 2.5 
spaces will be required for eve:y 
million dollars of shopping goo:'!s 
sales; all retail sales will demand 


2,000 spaces ; and services, amuse- 


ments, and employees will 
1,000 more. Carefully spaced tr 
prevent the large lot from looking 
as forbidding as the usual squa 
lay-out. 

Similar plans were used on a 


y 


somewhat smaller scale in con- 
struction of Philadelphia’s new 
Manoa shopping center by thie 
Murray Realty Company of Phila- 
delphia. This center includes 
1,000-seat theater, food mark 
department store, wearing appa 
shops, and a complete recreati:! 
center. Situated in -Delaw: 

County, fourth largest in popu .- 
tion and second wealthiest in 

United States, this center is in 

middle of an area housing m 
than a million potential custon 


4 


and offers plenty of space for t! 
in its large parking lot and am 
grounds. 


Several methods have been us 
to estimate the area needed 


4 


shops in centers. One defines | 


linear feet of store frontage f 
each 100 persons. Applied 

number of cities, the Urban Lai 
Institute reports, this method h 
(Continued on page 56) 
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tells you... 


which salesmen are high producers and which need assis- 
tance in developing the sales potential in their territories. 
how to show results against quotas without laborious 
computation. 

what lines are selling well as against those that are 
showing weakness. 

what the percentage of achievement is for the current 
year as compared to previous performance and to estab- 
lished quotas. 


@ how te get salient facts without wading through masses 


of irrelevant data. 


@ how to get simplified sales control systems that require no 


special ability or training on part of clerks. 


ce ) how to centralize all vital data in one clear; coherent, 


. 


complete record. 
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T’s a question you can’t dodge — you who 
I are responsible for maintaining an inte- 
grated, profitable sales program . . . for 
making sure that present sales levels don’t 
sag under the increasing buyer resistance 
evident throughout so many lines of 
merchandising. 


That’s why Remington Rand brings you at 
this time complete, authoritative informa- 
tion in concise, readable form on the means 
of achieving real control of each and every 
phase of your sales program! With these 
simplified Sales Control methods you don’t 
have to trust to luck that all prospects are 
covered . . . all accounts serviced promptly 
and completely . . . all your lines or items 
are given a strong play. Visible sales con- 
trol systems make sure the job is done thor- 
oughly, aggressively, profitably. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc, . 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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“To Build A Profitable Sales Program” 
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McCarthy Said “Drill Another 200 Feet” 


(Continued from page 9) 


One simple idea alone helped 
considerably. He noticed that when 
cars were on the wash rack a large 
percentage needed attention. 
Springs were bent, shackles were 
loose, fenders damaged, _ tires 
dangerously thin or in need of re- 
pair. He had some “inspection 
slips” printed listing items needing 
attention. As he washed a car he 
inspected it, checked the list of 
needed repairs. He gave the “in- 
spection slips” to customers, ex- 
plaining that it was done to save 
extra expense in the future. Cus- 
tomers appreciated this extra 
service. In many cases he offered to 
drive a customer to his office, re- 
turn the car to his station, wash it, 
and drive it back to the customer’s 
parking lot before he needed it. 

Another simple idea paid well. 
Houston’s nearness to salt water 
and its humidity quickly rusts and 
corrodes metal. He bought a small 
paint spray gun and a quantity 
of inexpensive but good, heavy, 
black paint. When he washed a 
car, he sprayed this heavy paint 
under the fenders and on other 
parts attacked by rust. He ex- 
plained to customers that this 
service was free with wash jobs. 
This valuable and thoughtful serv- 
ice won customer loyalty. 

He put in a stock of tires and 
tubes. They were what are called 
“off brand” or unknown tires. 
They were of reasonably good 
quality and McCarthy sold them 
at a slightly lower mark-up than 
customary. The depression psy- 
chology which then prevailed, even 
in booming Houston, made those 
lower prices appeal to his trade. 

Before very long his first filling 
station was earning enough to 
warrant Mr. Sinclair to build Mr. 
McCarthy a second station, this 
time at Westheimer and Waugh. 
He built volume sales at these two 
stations until he was earning about 
$1,500 a month. He supplemented 
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station profits with commissions 
on deals he made selling used cars, 
vacant lots, or almost anything 
else salable. 

In recounting his experience as 
a filling-station operator, Mr. 
McCarthy says: “It seems to me 
that building a business requires 
building the customer’s confidence. 
We worked hard to do that. Per- 
haps I worked harder than most 
people because as a boy I was 
poorer than most boys. We could 
spray that undercoating on cus- 
tomer’s cars in only 8 minutes. It 
helped us to win their confidence 
and to sell oil, tires, and wash 
jobs. We ran that filling station 
on the Woolworth principle. 
People come to a Woolworth store 
to buy one item, then buy several 
items before leaving. We had a 
good location so people came to us 
to buy gasoline. Our extra service 
caused them to buy other items, 
too. 

“We kept our filling station 
open 24 hours daily and worked 
long stretches to build the business. 
But I did not want to make a 
career out of building business in 
a filling station. I wanted bigger 
opportunities.” 

Before he had the filling station 
he ran a cleaning and pressing 
shop while attending Rice Uni- 
versity. He married and soon had 
a family. With only one helper at 
the cleaning shop, he worked long 
hours while attending school. He 
had to stop school as his family 
grew. That was when he went into 
the filling-station business. 

As he built profits from his fill- 
ing station he saved money. Pos- 
sibly because he was born at 
Spindletop, Texas, scene of the 
first large-scale oil discovery in 
Texas, and possibly because his 
father was an oil-field worker, it 
must have been natural for Mr. 
McCarthy to turn to the oil busi- 
ness. He probably grew up hear- 


ing tales of rich strikes in the oil 
business. 

As his savings grew he decided 
to drill an oil well. It proved to be 
a “duster” or dry hole. Mr. 
McCarthy saved more money, as- 
sembled a lot of obsolete oil rig 
and drilling equipment—he says it 
was little better than “junk.” Ile 
began drilling again at Conr»e, 
Texas. He worked day and nig!it 
for 314 months putting down a 
well which, with his modern equip- 
ment, he could now drill in a few 
days. The owner of the property 
became impatient with Mir. 
McCarthy’s progress and got out 
an injunction to stop drilling. 

Mr. McCarthy had literally 
lived with that well. Day and night 
he snatched only momentary sleep. 
When the sheriff appeared to serve 
the papers, Mr. McCarthy was 
there. He knew that the bit had 
struck oil sand. But there was the 
sheriff with papers demanding 
that he “cease and desist” from 
operations. Mr. McCarthy stalled 
the sheriff. All that remained to 
bring in the well was an operation 
which, had the well been drilled 
with modern equipment, would 
have required only a few minutes 
to complete. But Mr. McCarthiy’s 
equipment was obsolete and tlic 
job had to be done by hand, from 
the top of the tower. Mr. McCarthy 
and his helpers went up to the top 
of the rig. He fell and was hurt. 
But that did not stop him. From 
the dangerous perch atop the 1g 
he completed the job. The well ws 
in. Mr. McCarthy had struck oil. 

He sold out, paid his deb's, 
netted $50,000. Next came lis 
famous discovery at Anahuc, 
Texas, in Chambers County. lie 
drilled 26 wells in this field but a 
disastrous fire cut deeply into lis 
profits. He sold out with gains of 
about $500,000, much less than 
would have accrued had there been 
no fire. 
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With this money he moved into 
the Longe lease and drilled 17 
producing wells. Money was com- 
ing in at a good clip, even for an 
oil operator. By 1938 he had 
enough money to begin operations 
on a large scale. He bought 5 
modern drill rigs for about $175,- 
000 each. He spent $700,000 for 
leases and began putting down 5 
wells at the same time. At 9,200 
feet one well blew out, then caught 
fire. It was gone in less time than 
it takes to read about it. Mr. 
McCarthy went to his quarters to 
rest. 

He had no more than fallen 
asleep when one of his men tele- 
phoned the bitter news that the 
other four wells had blown out. 
His money was gone. All he had 
left of that splendid, new drilling 
equipment was a lot of “steel 
spaghetti”—the twisted, ruined 
pipe and derricks which are useless 
after a fire. 

Mr. McCarthy owed $1,500,- 
000. He had 80 creditors. Some 
people thought he was washed up 
completely. They did not know 
that Mr. McCarthy had other oil 
wells and oil underground. Texas 
proration laws prevented him 
from flowing those wells. Although 
he was $1,500,000 in debt, he had 
assets to cover it, if time were al- 
lowed to get his oil out of the 
ground. 

He called his creditors together, 
explained the situation, promised 
to pay in full. They had faith in 
him. A creditor’s committee was 
formed and he agreed to invest no 
more until his debts were paid. 

At this time Mr. McCarthy had 
a friend whom he says taught him 
more about the oil business than 
any other man. This friend, a drill- 
ing contractor, was approached 
by a Minnesotan who owned a 
lease on likely property and 
wanted the contractor to start 
drilling. Being then engaged, with 
all his drilling equipment busy, he 
told the Minnesotan to see Mr. 
McCarthy who had an idle drill 
rig. 

They made a _ deal. Mr. 
McCarthy was asked to share the 
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expense of drilling, but declined 
because of his agreement not to 
risk any money until his debts 
were paid. Mr. McCarthy obtained 
reports from a paleontologist and 
a geologist which indicated strong- 
ly that oil was present on the 
property. He agreed to drill to 
9,000 feet, charging only out-of- 
pocket costs and no profit. In re- 
turn, the lease-owner agreed to 
give Mr. McCarthy exclusive 
rights to drill other wells if they 
struck oil, and to pay a.bonus for 
a strike. ; 

This proved to be a fortunate 
contract—fortunate for both men. 
Mr. McCarthy began drilling, 
watching the progress carefully. 
When the bit reached the agreed 
9,000-feet depth, there was no oil. 
Mr. McCarthy walked on the well 
just as the men pulled the bit to 
stop drilling. 

“Here was the element of luck,” 
says Mr. McCarthy. “I happened 
to be there just as the core came 
up. I looked at it and saw it had 
just gone through shale. On the 
bit were a few grains of sand. I 
tasted it. I smelled it. I felt it 
between my thumb and forefinger, 
as all oil men do in similar circum- 
stances. I knew it was oil sand.” 

No one else knew it was oil 
sand. The Minnesotan was a suc- 
cessful businessman but knew little 
about oil. Mr. McCarthy was in 
debt $1,500,000 and unable to drill 
on his own until his debts were 
paid. He had honestly performed 
his contract to drill to 9,000 feet. 
Having grown up in the oil busi- 
ness, he knew of an old trick which 
has been played many times, if we 
are to believe oil lore. He could 
have pulled up his rig, reported 
“no luck.” Then, after the lease 
owner had lost interest, Mr. 
McCarthy could have made a new 
lease and drilled on his own for 
the oil he knew to be there. 

But instead of playing this 
trick, he did what is probably a 
characteristic thing for him. He 
went to work to protect the lease 
owner. He said, “Drill another 
200 feet.” He did this at his own 
expense. It is evident from a study 











of his entire career that he usually 
digs a little deeper than other men. 

In that extra 200 feet they hit 
oil. Lots of oil. Mr. McCarthy had 
been getting facts on the property 
and had found a faulty title and 
flaws in the lease. He informed the 
Minnesota lease owner and urged 
him to keep the oil discovery secret 
until all contract and title flaws 
were cleared. 

When oil is discovered, oil 
lawyers flock to the scene. If they 
find any clouds on the titles, the 
property becomes embroiled in 
long and costly litigation. Mr. 
McCarthy’s foresight and _ skill, 
plus his ability to hold his counsel, 
saved his associate much time and 
money. The cloudy titles were 
cleared, the field opened, and soon 
drilling was resumed on a grand 
scale. 

The Minnesotan proved to be a 
gentleman, honest and fair. He 
sold for a profit of $7,500,000 and 
was liberal and generous in sharing 
profits with Mr. McCarthy and 
others. With the money received 
for his share, Mr. McCarthy paid 
his 80 creditors—in full—in less 
than a year after he made the 
standby agreement. He was now 
free to resume drilling on his own 
once more. 

It seems well to point out that 
this deal reveals a_ strong 
McCarthy trait. He must have 
been tempted to take bankruptcy 
to get those 80 creditors off his 
mind. He must have been tempted 
to tell the Minnesotan nothing of 
his knowledge that oil was under 
that well when he tasted the oil 
sand from the bit. He was uncer 
no legal obligation to reveal tis 
information. But in both cases he 
played fair and square. Then 
others played fair and square wiih 
him. He won by honesty—not 
legal, technical honesty—but ‘\y 
honesty above and beyond the tec')- 
nicalities of law. Mr. McCarthy's 
parents may not have been rich :n 
this world’s material goods, bit 
they taught him strict, inflexil'e 
honesty. 

From that day to this Mr. 
McCarthy has been expanding 
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Since you're the man most concerned by that steadily rising curve 


labeled “operating costs,” you're constantly searching for ma- 


chines and methods that will help reduce expenses. 


That’s why Remington Rand now invites you to see the new 


“Foremost” bookkeeping machine in action. 


New from core to keyboard, this completely electrified machine 
produces all your accounting records with new efficiency. New 
mechanical features speed every machine operation ...new func- 
tional design simplifies each operator motion. RESULT: your 
accounts receivable, payrolls and accounts payable are turned 
out faster — with less effort—at lower cost. 


But see for yourself how the “Foremost” bookkeeping machine 


. 


will force down your “operating costs” curve. Call your local 


Remington Rand representative today. 

“Fashioned for Business Administration” 
tells the complete story. Write for your 
free copy to Remington Rand Ine., 
Dept. AB-2, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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your best bookkeeping 


machine value... 


FASTER RESULTS — completely electrified 
... balances computed and printed avto- 
matically. ..improved automatic tabulation 
and column selection... new high speed 


spacing, timing and carriage return. 


SIMPLER OPERATION — “one- operation” 
insertion, collation and alignment of forms 
... standard keyboard with only one set of 
numerals ...new organ type, finger-grooved 
keys respond with uniform impressions .. . 
completely visible writing line ...new mag- 
nified register totals assuring easier read- 


ing and transcribing. 


PRODUCES ALL RECORDS — designed for 
accounts receivable, payrolls, accounts pay- 
able or any other record ...”snap-on” type 
registers easily repositioned for new appli- 
cations .. . quickly adaptable te column 
arrangement on any accounting form. 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN — fashioned for 
maximum utility plus streamlined beauty 
of lines . . . all moving parts and mecha- 
nisms énclosed ... minimum of feature keys 
and levers ... durable unit construction. 
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rapidly. He moves rapidly but with 
caution, relying upon expert ad- 
vice of the best, most skilled men 
he can hire. Petroleum engineers, 
paleontologists, geologists, plus 
the latest scientific instruments, all 
play a part in his decisions. He 
once went to great trouble to 
prove to a leaseholder on whose 
land he was drilling that all of the 
so-called “wiggle sticks” or “doodle 
bugs” which so often influence men 
who are secking oil, are worthless 
and wholly unreliable. We are not 
referring to scientific instruments 
but to crooked or forked sticks and 
other home-brewed gadgets some 
men rely upon to find oil. 

Mr. McCarthy’s methods differ 
widely from the storied “plungers” 
of fiction. He detests waste, guess- 
work, and incomplete facts. But 
he spends money to get results. 

His experience in _ starting 
Beaumont Natural Gas Company 
typifies his skill at salvaging what 
otherwise might be wasted. He had 
oil and gas production near Beau- 
mont but no market for the gas. 
He doesn’t like to flare gas. It is 
sheer waste. Persuading the city 
council of Beaumont to grant him 
a franchise, he started a new, 
natural gas company in Beaumont. 
His lower rates attracted new in- 
dustries and helped build larger 
payrolls there. He also organized 
and now operates Neches Natural 

‘Gas Company as an outlet for 
more of his gas. 

He bought the 22-story Shell 
Building occupying a commanding, 
downtown corner in Houston. 
Financial men told him that sky- 
scrapers were, at best, only a “2 
per cent investment” and reminded 
him that skyscrapers have gone 
“through the wringer” in all parts 
of the country. “They are bad in- 
vestments,” he was told. 

“There will always be sky- 
scrapers which are bad _ invest- 
ments,” he answered. “Owners of 
these ‘bad investments’ do not know 
how to hold tenants. Mine will be a 
good investment because I intend 
to hold my tenants. And I am buy- 
ing this building at a low price, 
perhaps less than it would cost to 
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build it today.” He bought the 
building and proved his advisers 
wrong. It is “110 per cent occu- 
pied” today, and his tenants re- 
port him to be a good landlord. 

His company called McCarthy 
Oil and Gas Company is one of his 
first corporate operations. It is not 
widely known to consumers because 
it produces, refines, and _ sells 
gasoline and. petroleum products 
to large users and to other oil com- 
panies, not to the public. This ex- 
plains why the man is not more 
widely known everywhere. He has 
never sought publicity, and most 
of his operations are at the whole- 
sale level or are conducted under 
corporate names which do not in- 
clude his name. 

With the opening of the Sham- 
rock Hotel, a McCarthy property 
will serve the public directly and 
intimately. Hotel service is in- 
tensely personal, subject to whims 
and fancies of customers. Mr. 
McCarthy intends to draw upon 
his personal recollections of pleas- 
ing his filling-station customers to 
devise and perfect an unusually 
high type of hotel service for 
guests of his big hotel. 

Currently he is devoting much 
of his time to the hotel and 
McCarthy Center. As he habitu- 
ally does, he is employing the best 
available talent to manage this big 
enterprise. George W. Lindholm, 
formerly of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
has assumed management of the 
Shamrock. Ted Sieferth came from 
the Palmer House, Chicago, to be- 
come convention manager. Many 
other well-known hotel executives, 
chefs, and operating men are join- 
ing the staff also. 

His newspaper properties are 
unusual. For a long time he was 
fascinated by newspapers and pub- 
lishing. About a year and a half 
ago he learned that the plant and 
title of Houston’s community 
newspaper, the East Ender, were 
for sale. He bought it, brought in 
four talented newspapermen to 
run the property. They are: C. C. 
Maes, president; Thomas H. 
Maes II, vice president; Howard 
W. Greenwood, vice president ; and 


John H. 
editor. 
The East Ender 
changed to East End Citizen and 
i time Houston and 


Murphy, 


managing 
name was 
in a_ short 
vicinity was dotted with papers 
called “Citizen”—such as Hyde 
Park Citizen, Garden Oaks Citizen 
—until there are now 14 com- 
munity newspapers and one farm 
paper operated under the corpo- 
rate entity of News Inc. These 
papers are well patronized by ad- 
vertisers, cover local news only, 
but are well printed, well written, 
and carefully edited with skill and 
restraint. They 
profit. 

Executives of the publishing 
enterprise are permitted to buy 49 
per cent of the stock, paying for it 
out of savings or dividends. This 
is how he obtains able men who 
might not be available for new 
jobs, because good men are usually 
employed. He followed the same 
sharing plan in building his motion 
picture company in California 
where his first picture has been 
classed as an “A” and is expected 
to earn a profit. RKO is distribut- 
ing it. It seems typical of the man 
that he did not select a sexy or 
sensational story for the first pic- 
ture. It is a down-to-earth, sincere 
picture of 4-H club activities with 
wholesome boys and girls as lead- 
ing charcters. 

The Shamrock Hotel is part of 
a huge development which will in- 
clude a bank, garage, post office, 
drug store, women’s store, and 
other retail establishments. ‘The 
hotel is said to be one of the most 
magnificent anywhere. Stone and 
Webster are the contractors. It 
will be lavish, but rates will com- 
pete with those of other hotcls. 
Lavish room and apartment ren! als 
run to high annual figures. but 
other rooms will be sold at rates 
which traveling men and everyilay 
tourists The largest 
swimming pool we have ever sven 
is part of the hotel attractions. 

Mr. McCarthy has played safe 
in building this hotel. Many apart- 
ments are already being rented. 
Corporations whose executives 


are earning a 


can pay. 
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Amazing new TIME-MASTER 
a boon to secretaries, too! 


REVOLUTIONARY DICTAPHONE* MACHINE 
RECORDS ON A SMALL PLASTIC BELT, 
GIVES PERFECT VOICE REPRODUCTION ! 


HERE’S WHY secretaries are head-over-typewriters in love 
with TIME-MASTER dictation! 


Word-perfect Recording! The TIME-MASTER records on 
a small, flexible plastic Memobelt—assures both uniform 
recording quality and measured backspacing. 


Easier Filing! Each Memobelt will record 15 minutes of 


solid dictation—and each of these flexible little belts can 
be filed in a minimum of space. Yes, and these belts can 
be mailed from boss to secretary in a standard small-size 
envelope—5 at a time for a 3¢ stamp! 


Easier Transcribing! There are dials that control volume, 


* 


speed and tone, a foot control for instantaneous and uni- 
formly measured backspacing. Secretaries are especially 
enthusiastic about the tiny new Magic Ear through which 


they hear electronic dictation at its clearest. 


Also available are the standard feather-light headset 
and a soft speaker that can be positioned near the secre- 
tary’s ear. 

The TIME-MASTER transcribing machine has every im- 
provement that makes for easier work, speedier work. 
Write for TIME-MASTER literature, Dictaphone Corp., 
Dept. J19, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


A CHOICE OF THREE LISTENING DEVICES! 


FEATHER-LIGHT HEADSET 


MAGIC EAR 


DICTAPHONE Eéeerronie Dictation 


*Only Dictaphone Corporation can use the registered trade-mark, “Dictaphone.” 
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must visit Houston frequently 
have engaged rooms by the year to 
insure accommodations in crowded 
Houston, ‘world oil and chemical 
center. 

The McCarthy Chemical Com- 
pany is another more recent ad- 
dition to the Texan’s enterprises. 
Recently opened at Winnie, Texas, 
the plants process 100 million 
cubic feet of residue gas daily. The 
company includes fractionating 
and absorption plants, and the two 
installations produce conventional 
petroleum products and_petro- 
chemicals from natural gas. 

Glenn McCarthy does nothing 
by halves. Because he is busy, 
hard-pressed for time, and seldom 
jokes or laughs, some people might 
consider him austere. But he is 
intensely human. He loves to hunt 
deer, pheasant, ducks. Football 
fascinates him. He was a star on 
the San Jacinto High School 
eleven, some year ago, and at- 
tracted much attention for his in- 
tense playing there. He is active in 
varied interests outside his ‘busi- 
ness. A simple little incident re- 
veals his gayer side. He was at- 
tending a meeting of the conven- 
tion committee of Houston’s 
Chamber of Commerce. Fifi 
D’Orsay, famed entertainer, sang 
a couple of songs for the group, 
and a well-known restaurant man 
decided to give her a live pig. 

The meeting adjourned to the 
Rice Hotel Empire Room where 
Mr. McCarthy was asked to hand 
the live, squealing porker to Miss 
D’Orsay. He picked it up, delivered 
it to her carefully, whereupon she 
set up a squeal almost as loud as 
the pig’s. It was all good, clean 
fun. 

Mr. McCarthy’s speedy rise in 
industrial oil and financial circles 
has led to the inevitable crop of 
rumors, gossip, and small talk. No 
man can escape such punishment 
when he is as active as he is. Some 
of this talk is ugly and plainly un- 
true. For example, people tell you 
he is quick with a powerful jab of 
his fists when enraged. Here is the 
truth as this writer sees it: Mr. 
McCarthy has been around oil 
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fields much of his active life, and 
an oil field is no place for your old 
aunt from Dubuque. There are 
times when a swift haymaker on a 
chin seems to be the only way to 
settle a difficulty or to protect 
property, life, and limb. 

Perhaps he has socked a few 
pests. So what? He puts up with 
considerable nuisance almost 
everywhere he goes. His associates 
say he has outgrown any tendency 
to hit people. Be that as it may. 
A man can stand only a certain 
amount of bedevilment. 

Some pessimists and _ busy- 
bodies in Houston say his empire 
is a mushroom. The only basis for 
this statement seems to be that Mr. 
McCarthy has accomplished much 
in a brief time. Some of the big- 
gest, most astute financial institu- 
tions in the country have checked 
and investigated his assets, his 
holdings, his methods. They have 
backed him when he asked for 
backing. Many of his loans have 
already been paid. Compared to his 
total assets, his loans are small. 
The long noses which poke into 
Shamrock Hotel affairs might be 
interested to know that it could be 
written down 50 per cent and still 
“be good for” much more than the 
loan against it. 

It is as certain to succeed as any 
human endeavor. Mr. McCarthy 
expresses his philosophy this way, 
“Anybody can fail. There is no 
human enterprise so sound, so 
secure as to preclude failure. If 
we do not succeed in one way, we 
will try another way.” 

Listing McCarthy companies 
and activities seems a bit silly. 
Any list may be subject to im- 
portant additions before this sees 
print. But as of mid-December 
1948, here is a list of the major 
enterprises he has founded and now 
directs as board chairman or 
president : 

McCarthy Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, producer and refiner of pe- 
troleum products. 

McCarthy Center Inc., the mag- 
nificent, nearly-complete Shamrock 
Hotel and shopping center. 
Absorption Plant Inc., a re- 








cycling plant producing high oc- 
tane gasoline. 

McCarthy Chemical Company, 
producer of basic chemicals. 

Jefferson Pipe Line Company, 
oil transport service. 

Neches Natural Gas Company. 

Beaumont Natural Gas Com- 
pany. 

McCarthy Building Company, 
owning and operating the Shell 
Building in downtown 
and other properties. 

Glenn McCarthy Productions 
Inc., motion-picture 
unit. 

News Inc., publisher of 14 com- 
munity newspapers and a farm 
paper. 

Harris County Broadcasting 
Company, station KX YZ, Hoiis- 
ton outlet for American Broad- 
casting Company. 

McCarthy International Tube 
Company, manufacturers of pije- 
line and oil well pipe. 

Second National’ Bank. 
McCarthy is the largest stock- 
holder. 

It is difficult to appraise Glenn 
McCarthy. He is young but no one 
in his right mind would dare refer 
to him as a “comer” for he has al- 
ready achieved a position reacliecd 
by few men in history. 

To say that he has “arrived” is 
equally silly because he is still go- 
ing places. He is young, ambitious, 
interested in achievement for the 
sake of achievement. Unlike thie 
great builders and financiers of the 
past, he does not have to rely on 
hunch and guess or that mu 
abused word “vision.” He empl«ys 
the best talent for research, | 
experiments and tests. At his coi- 
mand are scientific instrume''|s 
not available to earlier en! 
prisers who operated on a s 
similar to his. 

No one dares forecast his (:\- 
ture. Fortunately, it is not nec 5 
sary to attempt any fortune te !- 
ing. His achievements already c: 
stitute a saga which will becovie 
part of America’s great stories »f 
young men who saw vast oppe'- 
tunities and brought them to 
fulfillment. 
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The entire IBM organization is geared to serve management 
' iat M throughout the nation. 
One of its services is provided by IBM Service Bureaus, which 
efficiently perform accounting and statistical functions for busi- 
SERVICE ness on IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines. 
Clients, varying from the smallest organization to the largest 
T and representing almost every field of business and industry, 
O use this service to obtain inventory reports, payroll records, cost 
reports, sales and market analyses, and for the preparation of 
MANAG EM ENT many other types of accounting or statistical data. All work is 
handled by experienced personnel and is held strictly confidential. 
Service charges are based on the volume of transactions and 
number of reports required. 
IBM Service Bureaus are located in principal cities. 
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found to be defective, the type can 
be quickly reclaimed from a little 
chute where it is stopped tem- 
porarily for such emergencies. If 
the stamping is up to standard, 
the slug slides down into the waste- 
basket. 

As a safety precaution, a gadget 
was added so that the machine 
cannot be operated unless both 
hands are on the two controls. It is 
thus impossible to get a finger or 
hand. stamped with the searing 
slug. 

These gadgets on the $80 ma- 
chine have increased its value to 
$2,000, and one operator can now 
stamp 2,000 covers in 6 hours. 

The workers who helped perfect 
the stamping machine got no re- 
ward in a monetary sense. In fact, 
Deluxe doesn’t even have a sug- 
gestion system. But the ideas keep 
coming in, and improvements are 
continually being made. 

In another case, pressmen were 
having trouble lining up date lines 
on checks, and when the register 
was not right the first time, the 
press was stopped and the adjust- 
ment made. Several adjustments 
often were necessary before the 
line was perfect, and valuable time 
was lost. One of the pressmen then 
designed an automatic device that 
permits adjustment without stop- 
ping the press. 

Another time there was a sales- 
man helping out in the plant who 
got the job of counting checks in 
multiples of 25, a tedious job but 
one that was necessary for ac- 
curate packaging. His clumsy ef- 
forts suggested an automatic 
counter to one of the men in thé 
factory, thus eliminating the slow 
hand method. 

Another gadget was worked out 
after an employee helped out in the 
bindery department one day and 
trimmed stripping tape from 1,800 
checkbooks with a pair of scissors. 
The employee thought a more ef- 
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ficient method could be found and 
spent a couple of months in his 
home workshop making a minia- 
ture model of a trimmer, and a 
larger machine was then built from 
it. With a pair of scissors, an 
operator could trim about 5 books 
a minute, but when Bert Dorey put 
his machine to work, he finished 
138 books in 5 minutes. 

These gadgets, together with 
many others, have saved Deluxe a 
great deal of money. And although 
the workers who had a hand in 
perfecting them received no money 
for their ideas, the satisfaction 
they obtained from such accom- 
plishments is important to them 
and the company. These workers 
with the money-saving ideas, sig- 
nificantly enough, are usually the 
ones who seem to make consider- 
able progress with the company. 

Employees are given a voice in 
every undertaking at Deluxe. Until 
several months ago one depart- 
ment was on a piecework wage ar- 
rangement. The superintendent in 
the department noticed one day 
that a worker looked tired and 
haggard. He asked him what was 
wrong. “I think the pressure is 
getting me down,” the employee 
said. Always working to reach or 
better a production figure was be- 
ginning to wear on him, and the 
man himself could tell a big dif- 
ference in his condition. He was 
asked if he would rather be on an 
hourly basis, and he agreed that 
he would. It was learned that a 
majority of the workers in the de- 
partment preferred a change, and 
it was made, basing the employees’ 
hourly rates on their average earn- 
ings under piecework. In a short 
time, production went up 20 per 
cent, which is in contradiction to 
the generally accepted belief that 
incentive pay is the whole answer 
to increased production. 

Employee policies are unusually 
liberal and decidedly informal at 





Deluxe. The term “employee rela- 
tions” is never used, because, as 
Mr. McSweeney puts it, such a 
term implies a division between 
management and labor. Since 
Deluxe has no such division setup, 
no one has occasion to use the 
term. 

The company has a small ca‘e- 
teria in its Chicago plant, but 
there are no_ prescribed rest 
periods for the workers. They stop 
in for coffee and conversation 
whenever it is convenient for them 
and their work. Nobody rings a 
bell after they have been in ‘he 
cafeteria 10 or 15 minutes. 

Deluxe seems to break a lot of 
rules that are strictly adhered to 
by many tradition-bound com- 
panies. With 25 salesmen selling 
its checks throughout the country, 
Deluxe apparently would have a 
fairly easy time keeping track of 
individual sales and commission 
checks. But it has an easier time 
of it than a person might imagine, 
because no emphasis is placed upon 
sales! The salesmen are all on a 
salary basis. 

When a new salesman is added 
to the staff, a few more rules are 
broken. Deluxe doesn’t hire a man 
who has sold checks before, and in 
only a few instances has it hired 
one who has done any kind of sell- 
ing before. The company house 
organ carried a comic strip a few 
months ago that tells this story: 
A man walked up to Mir. 
McSweeney’s desk and asked for a 
job. “What can you do?” 

“Nothing, sir,” the man replied. 

“Fine, we have just the job to 
suit your qualifications.” And ‘he 
applicant became a salesman. 

Once the salesman is hired, jie 
spends about a week in the Chica zo 
plant “just sweating.” It’s a 
policy of “don’t train—let them 
absorb.” Mr. McSweeney provides 
general information and may even 
toss in lecture .number 35 at an 
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overhead projector 


The New Training Tool for Business 


Project your material while you 
face and speak to your audience 


The Beseler VU-GRAPH makes employee education and training 
easier... more effective. It enables you to put over your points dra- 
matically. It cuts down training time. The employee learns more quickly 
because the combination of verbal explanation and visual instruction 


improves understanding. 


PROVING ITSELF IN INDUSTRY 


The VU-GRAPH is being used in all types of organizations to train 
workers in the various phases of their jobs... to teach safety and acci- 
dent prevention . . . to promote the company and its policies .. . to train 
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Some examples of how 
the VU-GRAPH is serving 
industrial users 
A Railroad Company— 


To train employees in safety. 


An Oil Company— 
To show employees the easiest way 
to perform an operation, to elim- 
inate waste motion. 


A Chain of Department Stores— 


To train store personnel. To train 
4 my in J, L ad. 
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A Telephone Company— 
To train representatives in filling 
out 100-odd forms. In their Plant 
Dept-to show the operation of 
J. 4 , 2 
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Chacles Beselee Company 


rime e:«NEWARK 8, WN. J, 


60 BADGER AVENUE . 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 




























supervisors and foremen to be 
better management men. 


The Beseler VU-GRAPH will pro- 
ject any transparency. A special 
plastic is available which you can 
use in two ways. You can have it 
prepared permanently. Or you 
can use it as you would a black- 
board—write, draw, and erase 
the work with a tissue. You can 
also point your pencil to prob- 
lems, or to sections of a drawing, 
and the action of your pencil 
pointing will be simultaneously 
seen on the screen. 


There are countless ways 
in which the VU-GRAPH 
can do a job for you. 
Send the coupon be- 
low for a free 
demonstration. 








opportune time. Then the recruit 
is shunted from one territory to 
another, spending about a week 
with each of several different vet- 
eran salesmen. He later goes back 
to one of Deluxe’s five plants to 
absorb some more. By this time he 
has been on the payroll about 6 
weeks. The next step is to hit the 
road on his own. 

No record is kept of the new 
salesman’s output. Mr. McSweeney 
knows that not much can be ex- 
pected at first, and he isn’t sur- 
prised when the salesman gets dis- 
couraged after a year or two. But 
after the man is helped over this 
hump, it is smooth sailing. 

With these 25 salesmen, Deluxe 
is trying to do a merchandising 
job that will bring in the profit 
but at the same time reduce the 
cost of checks to banks. Several 
banks in the country spend more 
than $100,000 apiece every year 


on checks for its customers, and 
the idea is to get individuals to 
shoulder some of these costs. 
Deluxe has come a long way 
since 1915 when W. R. Hotchkiss 
founded the business with $300 
borrowed capital. The last war 
slowed things down some, but since 
then the company has been spread- 
ing in all directions. New plants 
have been built in Kansas City and 
Chicago, and both buildings were 
sold to The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America on a “sell- 
lease” basis to provide working 
capital. A new addition was added 
to the St. Paul plant, and part of 
the New York operations were 
moved to Newark. Only the Cleve- 
land plant has remained the same. 
During the last few years 
Deluxe has been under the guid- 
ance of President McSweeney, a 
man who was formerly in the steel 
business and who dealt with orders 





that ran to many figures. He 
quickly learned that “drippings” 
can be profitable and has been in- 
strumental in keeping them flow- 
ing and making them more profit- 
able than ever. 

According to Mr. McSweeney, 
the check-printing business is the 
world’s best barometer of busi- 
ness conditions. He thinks things 
are in better shape than some 
economists would have us believe. 
New checks mean new businesses, 
and renewal orders mean stabilized 
businesses. Numerous orders for 
payroll and dividend checks reflec: 
thriving businesses. Only wher 
orders begin to fall off—for new 
and old accounts—do things sta 
looking dark. Then it is obviow 
that companies aren’t using 1s 
many checks, and money isn’t mov- 
ing so freely. 

But Mr. McSweeney says th 
hasn’t happened yet. 
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Becomes Bell 


HEN Charles Percy walked 
into the office of the president 
of Bell & Howell Company almost 
12 years ago, he was looking for a 


job during his vacations from the 
University of Chicago. He asked 
Joseph McNabb, “Can I become an 
officer of the company within 3 





President Percy, shown here chatting with some Chicago plant employees, be- 
lieves an executive can’t do a good job sitting behind a desk all the time 
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& Howell President at 29 


years?” He was 17 at the time. 

Duly impressed, Mr. McNabb 
assigned the youth to the co- 
operative training program. As a 
sales correspondent, Mr. Percy 
developed an idea that cut his 
day’s work to less than 2 hours, 
and the rest of the time he spent 
thinking up new and better ways 
to do things. 

Mr. McNabb thought an en- 
gineering degree would be helpf: 
to Mr. Percy, but the latter pr:- 
ferred a liberal education and c« 
tinued his studies at Chicag». 
There, too, he put his ideas to wo: 
and paid his own way. At 23, Mr. 
Percy became an officer of Bell 
Howell and a member of the seve::- 
man board. 

A hitch in the navy took hii 
away from his work during tlic 
war, but after his separation 1 
1945, he began where he had le'! 
off. During the last year, Mr. 
McNabb turned over most of his 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MORE PROFIT 
_ from the SAME SALES VOLUME 


2 BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Such is the experience of the Cheerheart Cleaners, of Dayton, Ohio. And we have 
d similar statements from many other businesses that have found it profitable to use Egry Business 
Systems because they protect profits, cut costs, save time, 
promote efficiency, reduce errors, and speed up service. 
Through the audit copy which is automatically filed in 
the locked, tamperproof compartment of the regis- 

ter, you are assured of complete protection and control 
over every transaction. Egry Business Systems have been 
developed to speed up the writing of records by 

hand or on the typewriter. For virtually every 

type of business irrespective of its size or the intricacies 
of departmental operations. If you write records 

by hand or on the typewriter, you need and 
can profitably use Egry Business Systems. 
Write for all the facts. Please address Dept. A. 
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ys THE EGRY UNIVERSAL 
SPEED-FEED is positioned on any 
a standard typewriter in less than 
1 a minute, and with Egry Con- 
, tinuous Printed Forms it gives 
you nonstop typing. Steps up 
™ the output of operators 50% 
THE EGRY ELITE AUDITOR is a single and more, and with less effort. 
\ unit combining an Elite Tru- The Universal Speed-Feed 
Pak Register and a regular cash gives you a practical billing ma- 
drawer. It’s a must wherever chine at a fraction of the cost 
N cash transactions are involved. of a.regular billing machine. 
EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE will be glad to develop new forms and systems 
to meet your particular requirements. The services of this group of 
+ forms and systems experts are at your disposal without obligation. 
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system he planned to install. He 
also planned to simplify proce- 
dures in his department as much 
as possible so that general clerical 
help could handle much of the 
work. 

Some kind of production control 
system was the first step, and a 
crude setup was begun. Factory 
cost, methods and process, and 
product engineering departments 
were also organized. Until this 
time, product and design engineer- 
ing had been in the same depart- 
ment. But Mr. Miller, knowing 
from experience that ideas of de- 
sign engineers are not always 
directly applicable to mass pro- 
duction, suggested separation into 
two distinct activities, design and 
production engineering. The split 
was soon accomplished. 

The methods and process de- 
partment then began a_ tool 
modernization program. The old 
tools were gradually replaced with 
modern efficient tools. Every in- 
stallation was made with an eye 
toward stepped-up production. 
For example, box tooling, an im- 
provised setup in screw machines, 
gave way to form tooling, and 
production jumped from 60 pieces 
an hour to 300 an hour in some 
cases. 

Actual control of production 
was centered in Mr. Miller’s de- 
partment. After domestic and for- 
eign sales analyses have been com- 
pleted and thoroughly investi- 
gated, E. H. Marx, vice president 
and director of sales, and H. F. 
Kuhlow, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, coordinate their 
approval, and the latter issues a 
control order. This order is Mr. 
Miller’s authority to produce. The 
plan is for a basic 6 months’ period 
and is issued 7 months ahead of 
the actual sales requirement for 
finished units. Mr. Miller recently 
received the control order with a 
schedule for the last 6 months of 
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1949. The plan for the first 6 
months was completed months ago 
and has been in actual operation 
since September of 1948. 

Several procedures used by Mr. 
Miller make it comparatively 
simple for his department to work 
from the schedule made by the 
sales department. First of all he 
uses a Remington Rand Linedex for 
an autcmatic parts break-down 
that will be needed for the various 
models. Every part and_ the 
quantity required for each unit is 
listed on the Linedex, which auto- 
matically shows a complete inter- 
changeability of parts between 
units. 

As an illustration, there is one 
cooling fan in a certain model 
projector, but there are 4 screws 
of a certain type for the same ma- 
chine. A clerk follows the listings 
in the Linedex with a transparent 
guide, notched for the required 
units, and if the sales schedule 
calls for 10,000 projectors of that 
model, she multiplies that figure 
by the number indicated opposite 
the particular part. With the cool- 
ing fan, she merely multiplies by 
one, but with the screws, she multi- 
plies by four, showing that 40,000 
of these screws will be needed in 
the last 6 months of 1949 just for 
the one model projector. 

Other models need so many 
other parts, but the clerk com- 
putes them the same way. In the 
end, she has the exact number of 
each of the approximately 2,800 
parts that will be needed to meet 
Ampro’s production schedule for 
the last half of the year. 

Now that Mr. Miller knows how 
many parts he will need, he goes a 
little further and finds out exactly 
when they will be needed. Spread- 
ing the purchases out over a period 
of time is much better for the com- 
pany, of course, because it does 
not want to be billed for everything 
at once. Several factors are recog- 





nized here, namely, costs of parts, 
physical size, storage require- 
ments, and physical deterioration. 
The proper control of invoices 
that the company must pay each 
month is also an important factor, 

To determine when the parts 
will be needed, Mr. Miller uses 
large ring binders with specially 
designed forms, each overlapping 
strip representing one projecior 
part. From machine tool charts 
and standard time charts, Mr. 
Miller knows what machines will 
be necessary to process various 
parts and the time each machine 
will require to complete its work 
on each part. The ring binders 
also recognize the various sub- 
assemblies which each part must 
go through to final 
Therefore, a complete flow picture 
exists. 

For example, the lens holder is 
processed by three different ma- 
chines before it is completed. It 
also must flow through several 
subassemblies before reaching the 
final projector position. Suppose 
10,000 projectors with this lens 
holder are required for the 6 
months’ period. Mr. Miller knows 
that the first machine will need five 
8-hour days to process the holders, 
the second machine 10 days, and 
the third machine 7 days, plus 
all of the subassembly tim 
which is an additional 6 days. And 
so, these lens holders must have 28 
days’ manufacturing time before 
final assembly. The raw materiils 
for the holders therefore should 
be available at least 28 days ahead 
of final assembly. Ampro allows a 
“cushion” of about 2 weeks 
that is, it has the material on hand 
that long before the actual coi- 
puted time, in case defective pred- 
ucts turn up. With this “cushion.” 
there is still time to change | ‘ie 
order or to reorder. 

In some instances, a certain part 
might be needed in such large 
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Never shoots his 
mouth off about 


Salerles 


E THINK you will be interested 

in the qualifications of a most un- 
usual payroll specialist. 
You can depend upon him never to tell 
other members of your organization 
the amount of each one’s salary check. 
You can depend upon him to get your 
payroll out on time. 
You don’t have to worry about payroll 
errors—because he checks all his work 
by bank standards. 
You can rely on him to complete your 
government payroll forms—and the 
reports for your accounting dept. 
This specialist (The Recording and 
Statistical Corporation) will do your 
payroll work on high-speed alphabetic 
and numeric tabulating machines. He 
will call for, and deliver, your payroll 
work. 
FREE! Send for “Payroll Service,” a 
booklet which describes this remark- 
able service in detail. 

These services, too 

The Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration (established 40 years ago) 
will tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers ... and 
statistical reports of most every type. 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave. New York 13, N. Y. 
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quantity that the allotted time 
wouldn’t be long enough. In that 
case a second operator on any one 
of the three machines or bench 
positions could cut down the time 
proportionately. 

On the other hand, a sprocket 
for a particular projector might 
need processing by only one ma- 
chine before it is ready for final 
assembly. Suppose the time on the 
machine is only 2 days and sub- 
assembly another day. Then the 
sprocket can be ordered about 4 


weeks after the materials for the 


lens holders. 

Knowing the number of each of 
the 2,800 parts needed and the 
time they are needed, Mr. Miller 
next turns to machine loadings. 
Ampro has about 350 machines 
and bench positions that manufac- 
ture and assemble parts in its two 
plants. The machine loaders care- 
fully proportion and schedule the 
work among the machines and 
bench positions so that they are in 
operation at all times and so that 
they produce the parts as they are 
needed. Remington Rand’s visual 
machine loading charts are used. 

Ampro employs a cycle system 
of various lengths of time to ration 
the capacity effectively and to 
recognize economical setups and 
lot loads. On the 5-week cycle, 
loading for the sixth week will be 
the same as the first, the seventh 
the same as the second, and so on. 
Blue inserts with listings of job 
numbers show what parts are being 
turned out on each machine during 
each working day of the week. 
These blue inserts represent parts 
for mass assembly. 

There naturally will be open 
days for some of the machines, but 
most of them are filled in with 
yellow inserts. These inserts indi- 
cate that the machines for that 
day are used to manufacture parts 
for servicing projectors, pilot 
runs, and special jobs not required 
for the production lines. The num- 
ber of service parts needed for 
each 6 months’ period is also made 
up by the sales department. 

As the various parts are being 
processed by the 350 machines and 


bench positions, their progress is 


followed on a Chart-O-Matic 


graph on a circular drum. A glance 
at this chart is enough to deter- 
mine exactly where a part can be 
found at any time. It is compara- 
tively simple to visualize a com- 
plete picture of all operations in a 


matter of minutes. 

When a part or subassembly is 
completed, its record goes from 
the Chart-O-Matic to Ampro’s 
Pro-duc-trol visual system of in- 
ventory control. Horizontal lines 
visually represent parts availatile 
for final assembly, and these pai ts 
are described in detail on cards at 
the left of the lines. A vertical l:ne 
is called the usage line and moves 
to the right as the date chang:s. 
Therefore, it is relatively easy to 
determine if production is meeting 
its schedule. If one part is behind 
schedule, the chart shows where it 
is being held up. Investigation can 
be quickly made to determine the 
trouble, and the necessary action 
can be taken to expedite the part. 
The visual system indicates this 
condition before it has had any 
damaging effect on the assembly 
line. 

The Pro-duc-trol is set up for a 
6 months’ period, and during any 
day of that period, the progress of 
the approximately 2,800 parts 
listed can be checked. A cabinet 
file houses records of about 2,200 
parts, all of them for servicing, 
however. With the new visual con- 
trol of inventory, the frequency of 
individual postings for each part 
has been cut about 50 per cent. 

After 4 years of the new streain- 
lined system of production con- 
trol, management at Ampro |i::s 
hearty praise for it. The compa'y 
can plan its operating dollars, '- 
cause it knows in advance exac'!'V 
how much will have to be spent fr 
purchases. It can plan its me»- 
hours months in advance, and ‘ 
can plan its machine loadings. 
With completion of all parts «:- 
sured at definite times, mass pr° 
duction techniques are simplific:|, 
and higher factors of quality c#' 
be maintained at a lower manufac- 
turing cost. 
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Jour pte ho Use Forms 


ure only as good as the forms they use... 


save LRG time 
and Your money 


UARCO 


business forms 


If your people have to mess with carbons when they 
write a form .. . if copies aren’t put into the right 
hands fast . . . if clerks make errors in re-copying ... 
that may well be the fault of the form rather than 
your personnel. They can’t do anything about it. 

But you can! You can simplify their jobs with Uarco 
business forms. Then one writing makes a copy for 
all concerned. No waiting. No re-copying. Your 
people then can and will make the most of their time 

.. and your money! 

Like to know which Uarco forms are best for your 
specific operation? Call in a Uarco Representative. 
He’ll make a complete survey of your business re- 
quirements—no cost, no obligation. 

UARCO, INCORPORATED 


Chicago, II1.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 








CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS ; 
sarhaeeeastaiais for instance ... the Uarco 


Representative may suggest Speed-O- 
Forms. In five seconds, Speed-O-Forms 
turn any typewriter into a continuous 
billing machine... the girl has only to 
type. Speed-O-Forms are consecutively 
numbered and varicolored for easy 
distribution and filing. 














IN CORPORATES 
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New Ideas for Systems Improve Service 


(Continued from page 21) 


ban, small home owners, and within 
a mile or so typical city apart- 
ment dwellers. Obviously the very 
situation of the store will insure its 
operations as being typical of 
hundreds of other stores no matter 
where situated. 


The Assembly Hall 


Modern management wants to 
keep in closer touch with both em- 
ployees and customers. C. J. 
Whipple, chairman of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company, 
wanted a meeting room where all 
the employees could gather for 
meetings, recreation or entertain- 
ment. He also wanted a place where 
large groups of customers could 
gather to witness demonstrations 
of merchandising ideas, attend 
management clinics, or learn about 
the company’s plans for merchan- 
dising for some coming event or 
promotion. 

For this purpose there is, right 
off the office area, above the retail 
store, a 700-seat “theater,” with 
a full-scale professionally lighted 
and equipped stage. 


Features of the Building 


Readers who are figure-minded 
may be interested to know that the 
building contains 792,000 square 
feet of space. The warehouse is the 
largest unit, and it has 684,776 
square feet, leaving 107,224 square 
feet for the office and administra- 
tion section, the cafeteria, retail 
store, and assembly hall. Over-all 
dimensions are 1,060 by 800 feet. 
Three railroad tracks enter the 
building, and cars may be spotted 
within a very few feet of where the 
merchandise is stored, so that little 
merchandise need be trucked more 
than this distance. 

Five low-pressure boilers are 
used for heating; air-conditioning 
equipment, capable of producing 
cooling equal to melting 392 tons 
of ice daily, cools the office and 
store sections of the building. 
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To the left of the main entrance 
foyer on the main floor are 
quarters for the personnel and em- 
ployment department, including a 
well-equipped office for the medical 
officer, nurses, and the first-aid 
departments. 

At the north end of the office 
section are the executive offices of 
Mr. Whipple, board chairman, and 
president F. B. Kaufman. Con- 
necting with Mr. Whipple’s office 
is the board room, handsomely 
furnished by a leading interior 
decorator. A pantry adjoins the 
directors’ room so that meals may 
be served when executive meetings 
run through mealtimes. 

One of the most imposing fea- 
tures of the entire building is the 
Italian marble trimmed, two-story 
entrance foyer. Wide steps on both 
sides lead upstairs to the reception 
center where built-in upholstered 
benches offer every comfort for 
visitors while waiting. This foyer 
is lighted by a massive, modern 
chandelier. 

Of stone, brick, and concrete 
construction, the building has uti- 
lized many modern building equip- 


ment ideas. It has 540 solid glass 
panels in different places through- 
out the building, and in the office 
section, tile walls run 5 feet high. 
Office partitions are made of t 
pieces of glass, with a vacu 
between. Sashes are aluminum. 

Ideas behind the management 
the wholesale house are as mod 
as those used in the building equ 
ment. Hibbard’s plan is to redi 
greatly the mortality rate of 
tailers by selling in economic qu 
tities and by teaching mercha 
how they can maintain volume w 
the smallest practical investm 
in stock. 

Hibbard under 
principle that prices are the s1 
of all costs, and the only way 
reduce prices is to reduce costs. 

With the company’s own labo 
tory store, with a_ well-man 
dealer service department, and 
possibility of the country’s low 
operating cost, the present facili- 
ties and abilities of the Hibbar 
staff should go a long way towar 
helping the independent hardware 
merchant to stay independent 
and prosperous, too. 


operates 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company board room. Indirect lighting fixtue 
in the ceiling, not shown, gives restful lighting during long board meetin:s 
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BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON and 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Britain has long been the world’s 
greatest customer, and has led the 
way in the export of manufactured 
products. By initiative in modern 
research, and from experience of commerce with 
other nations, her industrial production has 
become greater and more varied than ever in 
history. 

Renowned for the quality of her work, Britain 
has applied new technique to her famous in- 
dustries. By enterprise in fresh markets she has 
achieved record deliveries, and export production 
still expands. To keep in touch with these develop- 


ments great numbers of the world’s principal 
buyers are making visits to Britain. 

Every year, from over 100 countries, trade 
buyers gather at the British Industries Fair. The 
Chamber of Commerce in Birmingham, and 
manufacturers from every part of Britain, 
join with the British Government to welcome 
them. 

At BIF 1949, from 2-13 May, three thousand 
exhibitors will display the latest developments in 
thirty groups of allied trades. The leading men of 
international commerce are invited to attend the 


world’s greatest assembly of national products. 


2-13 MAY 1949 
TRADE BUYERS—PLAN YOUR VISIT NOW 


Information about exhibitors, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 
be obtained from the nearest British Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 
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A Bank Puts Business to Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


Texan would rather go to a barbe- 
cue than anything else. He loves a 
barbecue like Brooklyn loves a 
winning ball team. So Mr. Dooley 
began holding barbecues. That 
was the only way he could get any- 
body to come out and listen to him. 

The first barbecue was held in 
Huntsville, Texas, former home of 
General Sam Houston, president 
of the Texas Republic and hero of 
the Battle of San Jacinto which 
freed Texas from Mexican rule. 
This was in September 1945 and 
there followed in 1 year, more than 
125 barbecue meetings in many 
different parts of the state. It is 
no longer necessary to hold out the 
bait of a free barbecue to obtain 
crowds. The bank now has more 
requests to hold meetings than its 
staff can handle. 

Since that first meeting at 
Huntsville the bank has been asked 
to hold many other meetings there. 
One meeting is not enough to 
arouse a community. At Huntsville 
meetings have been held with the 
Kiwanis Club, the Rotary Club, 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers, 
with students of Sam Houston Col- 
lege, a state teacher’s school, with 
the Garden Club. Several meetings 
have been held exclusively for 
students at Huntsville. 

A long series of meetings have 
been held in Houston, with several 
garden clubs, with Federal Land 
Bank Directors, employees of the 
Houston Packing Company, Hous- 
ton bondsmen, the Cooperative 
Club, and Federal Land Bank 
Examiners. 

A typical small-town mecting 
was held at Martindale, Texas in 
Caldwell County. Martindale’s 
population is only 575. But 2,500 
people poured into town, and only 
1,800 of them could crowd into the 
public school to hear the speakers. 
After the meeting many soil im- 
provement practices were put into 
effect. One report from Robert M. 
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Harper, a notably progressive 
farmer near Martindale, shows 
what happens when the bank’s pro- 
gram is put into action. Mr. 
Harper began soil-building prac- 
tices by planting clover and peas 
and using fertilizer. Here are the 
results he reported. 

Corn, following cotton (no soil- 
building practices), 19.25 bushels 
per acre. 

Corn, following clover, 28.75 
bushels per acre. 

Corn, following clover and peas 
(no fertilizer), 52.25 bushels per 
acre. 

Corn, following peas and clover 
(side-dressed with ammonium ni- 
trate), 62.50 bushels per acre. 

This record was made in 1948, 
with very bad weather conditions. 
Only two inches of rain fell during 
May and June, important growing 
season for corn. But the results 
show what a soil improvement pro- 
gram would mean to Texas if all 
its cultivated land were properly 
farmed. 19.25 to 62.50 
bushels per-acre yield is a fantastic 
increase, but not beyond the reach 
of literally thousands of farmers. 
If Texas per-acre yields of major 
crops had only equaled the na- 
tional average, Texas farmers 
would have had $300,000,000 more 
income in 1947. 

It requires little imagination to 
realize how much more insurance 


From 


farmers could buy with this money, 
how many more gallons of much 
needed paint, how many more auto- 
mobiles, suits of clothes, refrigera- 
tors, “ships, shoes, and sealing 
wax” they could have purchased 
with this added $300,000,000— 
and achieving this increased in- 
come _is well within the bounds of 
possibility, “Dooley” 
Dawson, evangelist of better farm- 
ing. That business can afford to 
work for this program, and similar 
programs elsewhere in any part of 
the country seems certain. 


declares 


Big business has been quick to 
see the value of the program. ‘I'he 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, }t- 
ter known as “The Katy R iil- 
road,” meetings at 
Denison, Greenville, Waxahac ic, 
Taylor, Smithville, Texas, anc at 
Durant, Atoka, McAlester, \ 
kogee, and Vinita, Oklahoma. 

The Santa Fe (Gulf Colo 
and Santa Fe) sponsored meet 
at Temple, Cleburne, Gaines\ 
San Angelo, and Sweetwatei 
Texas. The Southern Pacific ( 
pany held meetings at Hou 
Thibodaux, and Golden Mea 
Louisiana, and at Quemado, E 
Pass, El Indio, and other T 
towns. 

Ralph Budd, president of 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, which operates the 
Worth and Denver City and 
Wichita Valley railroads, bec 


sponsored 


so interested that he arrange: 
tour over these lines to pron 
the program. It was called 
Second National Bank and B 
lington Lines Soil Conservation 
and. Agricultural Developn 
Tour of Texas. 

On the train were such \ 
known men as Louis Bromfi:! 
famed novelist and soil conse 
tion enthusiast of Ohio; |] 
Bestor, vice president, The |! 
dential 
America; Ralph Budd, presi: 
Burlington Lines; L. R. Cay 
vice president, Burlington Li 
N. C. Dezendorf, director of : 
and service, Electro-Motive | 
sion of General Motors Corp 
tion; J. P. Dreibelbis, vice p 
dent, Bankers Trust Compan: 
New York; F. G. Gurley, p: 
dent, Atchison, Topeka & Sa 
Fe Railway System, Chics 
Fraak W. Jenks, vice presid 
International Harvester Comp: 
Chicago; Harry W. Jones, 
president, Mutual Benefit Life 
surance Company; Edward 


Insurance Company 
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Wilson, president, Wilson & Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago; and many 


others, equally prominent, also | 


went on the tour. 

Meetings were held in towns 
along the route of the special 
train. Here are some of the attend- 
ance figures; Corsicana, 1,000; 


Ft. Worth, 2,500; Amarillo, | 


1.500; Wichita Falls, 2,000; 
Abilene, 2,000. 


By late fall of 1948 about 250 | 
meetings had been held. More than | 
56.000 farmers have heard the | 
bank’s story on soil conservation | 
and better farming. At frequent | 
intervals the bank issues numbered | 
builetins with news of results of | 
soil improvement and better farm- | 


ing practices. Mr. Dawson has 


written a personal letter to all of | 
the 56,000 people who have at- | 


tended his meetings. His work has 
attracted so much attention that 
the government of Venezuela has 


asked him to visit that country and | 


repeat the same job. 


The importance of this work | 


undertaken by a commercial bank 


can scarcely be overestimated. It | 
may appear to be just another | 


public-relations program on a 
rather grand scale. But it is much 
more than that. While the bank 
may eventually reap a harvest of 


good will and increased business, | 


that is not the purpose of the 
bank’s officers. They want to im- 
prove the basic economy of the 
state. 

The success of the program 
proves that big and little business 


can work together—that their in- | 


terests are mutual. It proves that 
business can do something besides 
contribute to antilabor associa- 
tions, fight Communism and other 
destructive “isms.” 

Instead of fighting subversive 
groups Second National Bank 
fights to improve basic economy, 
to get big and little business to 
work with farmers. And in doing 
that, farmers, industrialists, bank- 


ers, insurance moguls, railroad | 


presidents, may all find that the | 


other fellow is a pretty good guy, 
and worth fighting for — not 
against. 
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COST YOU TOO 


Sond for Hi 


(eobt thay / 


How does the kind of work to be done affect your choice 
of the right calculator? Can you reduce calculating costs 
by using new short-cut methods? What is the best way to 
judge the effective speed of a calculator? What is the 
relation of machine cost to operating cost? 


Answers to these and many other questions about cal- 
culating are contained in the 16-page booklet “Investigate 
Before You Calculate.”” The information it provides will 
prove a helpful guide to getting work done in less time, 
with less effort, at less cost. Send for your copy now. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6085 Second Avenue 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me a copy of “Investigate Before You Calculate.’ 


Name. 


Address____ 








HUDOGRAPH 
Yi 


SOUNDWRITER 


me 


Heard it? Tried it? 


The AUDOGRAPH records your dic 
olilelaMmi-ii-dolalolal-Mmeolaha-latelilolir multi 
ings and conferences on paper-thin 
fileable and mailable discs that cost 
yet record for over 


but a few pennies 


62 minutes 


With the AUDOGRAPH, tens of thou 
sands of busy executives and profes 
sional men are saving hours of valu 
able time — multiplying and increasing 
their executive accomplishment — get 
ting more work done faster, easier, far 
more economically because of a com- 


bination of features unmatched by any 


other machine 


Compact and portable, the AUDO 
GRAPH is the smallest and lightest of 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE PLEASE 


GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


9 


eli Mmellatelilate Maria ul tales occupies 
less desk space than a letterhead, 
weighs only 16 pounds, operates any- 
where — in any position, even upside 
down — perfect for work at home or 


aT MigehZ-iilale 


When you consider that only the 
AUDOGRAPH offers you all these 
advantages — you'll understand the 
importance of knowing more about 
the AUDOGRAPH before deciding on 


any system 


Phone AUDOGRAPH, your city, for 


demonstration and free trial. 


Foreign Sales & Service: Vhestrex Corp. (Western 


Electric Export Corporation 


(elatslelleliMesicl tM ladia- ten (laiil-laile al-laialan Geli 


pany Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


ADDRESS IN MARGIN 


e HARTFORD |, CONNECTICUT 


| 


| $462.51; for the 1947-1 


| ganization, 


Sharing Cost 
Savings 


(Continued from page 15) 


In reply to a question as to 
what effect increased production 
under the plan would have on em- 
ployment, the company stated that 
all men and women on the seniori! y 
list had been recalled to work 
after the plan became effective, 
that all returning veterans were 
reinstated and, finally, that the 
company has undertaken to hire 
more on the outside. Moreover, tic 
ratio of male to female employees 
approximates 


very nearly 


situation which existed before 


war. 
Improvement in every respect 
was noted from the very beginning 


| of operation of the plan and this 


improvement has continued and 
even increased. For the year 1946- 
1947, the total 

amount paid to those who worked 
the full 2,000 scheduled hours was 
8 year, 
1,992 
scheduled hours earned an average 
of $532.77. 


ployees who have worked steadily 


average extra 


those who worked the full 


In other words, em- 


| ever since the plan went into effect 


have been earning better than $40 
a month extra as a result of it. In 
addition, those who have perfect at- 
tendance records are awarded $100 
U. S. Savings Bonds. Total sav 
ings for both company and « 
ployees for the 2 years amounted 
to more than two and a quarter 
million dollars. 

Everyone concerned appears |0 
be well pleased with the workivg 
of the plan. In a survey of « 
ployees’ opinions, this report: 
found that nearly all were « 
thusiastic about it. The attitude 
of a majority of them might 
summed up in the expression, 
“There’s a lot to gain and nothig 


> Others emphasized t'\ 


to lose.’ 
improved morale of the entire or- 
the cooperation bi 


tween management and employec:s. 
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Guards Records for the Great Names in Industry ... 


@ Letters and documents stored in thousands of 
Berger Steel Filing Cabinets bear some of the 
proudest names in business and industry. Thou- 
sands of outstanding businesses, institutions and 
public agencies use Berger Steel Office Equipment, 
and some of the world’s largest contracts for 
standard and special office equipment have been 
completed by the vast Berger organization. 


Chief reason for Berger top value stems from 
close control of every manufacturing operation 








—from raw materials to finished fabrication. 
All Berger Steel Office Equipment reflects 
expert design and skillful craftsmanship—prod- 
ucts of 63 years’ experience in sheet steel 
fabrication. Each unit is modern in appearance 
and features, handsomely finished, with the 
strength and rigidity that mean many years of 
satisfaction and service. 


See the latest in Berger Steel Office Equipment at 
your dealer's, or write us for descriptive literature. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION © CANTON 5, OHIO 
OFFICES IN 


Frei Bos cecsecen ie 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A peloiet 


= _ 


plan drawer 
assemblies 


5, 4, 3, 2-drawer steel transfer 
steel filing cabinets cases 
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steel book 
shelf units 










The new... 


World's Oldest 
and Largest Builders of 


PNEUMATIC TYPING EQUIPMENT 


now Present... 


Selector Auto-typist 


Here is a new miracle of speed and effi- 
ciency never before attained in a pneumatic 
machine of this type. And back of it are 
40 years of experience in pneumatic machine 
operation. 


On this particular machine there is a per- 
forated record roll — similar to the record 
roll on a player piano. This roll is large 
enough to accommodate from five to twenty 
different letters. While the operator types 
the name, address and salutation, the ma- 


chine automatically ‘“‘selects” the letter to 
be written — and then types it with absolute 
accuracy and twice as fast as a _ skilled 
typist could do the work manually. 


The use of the machine for regular typing 
is not impaired by the Auto-typist mechan- 
ism which is entirely enclosed in the modern 
functional desk as illustrated above. 


We will gladly send full 
request. 


particulars upon 


The sto-typist 


614 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 32 







NAME 


MAIL FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
614 N. Carpenter St., Dept. 32, Chicago 22, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation, please send information about the new Selector Auto-typist. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 















COMPANY. 








ADDRESS. 


































Selling Goes 
Suburban 


(Continued from page 32) 


achieved fairly uniform results. In 
1932 Harland Bartholomew found 
around 64 linear feet of commercial 
frontage per 100 persons in 16 
self-contained cities studied. Checks 
made in 1940 indicated 63.7 
78.6 in the same cities. 

A second method is to determine 
the square feet of store spice 
needed for each 100 persons. It is 
no more adaptable to individual 


0 


projects than the linear method, 
but in general is reported to in- 
dicate that about 4,000 square 
feet 100 
persons. 

A complicated rational method 
is used in many successful retail 
outlets and is based on the number 
and type of retail outlets which can 
operate profitably in relation to 
the needs and buying power of the 
population in a given area. Tables 
based on the number of tributary 
families times their normal yearly 
expenditures for various items can 
be prepared, and such a study can 
be refined and extended with avail- 
able local data. 

Stores are generally grouped in 
three or four types of locations in 
the larger centers with certain 
stores located in the preferred 
corner or block within the centcr 
(the 100 per cent position or “hot 
spot”) and others grouped 
farther from it. Smaller cenicis 
tend to follow some similar p« 
tern of store arrangement. 

Although 500 families is con- 
sidered in many situations tic 
minimum tributary group, wl 
250 or more families “constitu! 
a well-defined community and th« 
are practically no stores within 
radius of one-half mile,” sm! 
shopping centers may be set u), 
the Urban Land experts advise. 
Plans for two such small stor 
groupings are shown. Other 
centers may grow to huge sizes, 


are needed for each 
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supporting 50 or more stores, as 
does the giant center at the Wood- 
side Acres Subdivision, Redwood 
City, California. 

As is apparent, the major fac- 
tor for all centers is the complete 
over-all planning involved in each. 
This extends not only to architec- 
ture, landscaping, and assigning 
of stores, but to such details as 
what type of advertising signs and 
displays will be used by merchants 
and the store hours they will keep. 

Hampton Village, large center 
near St. Louis, is probably one of 
the best examples of the result of 
such central planning. Carefully 
arranged like a courthouse square, 
with a large food market in the 
middle and a floodlighted, super- 
vised, free parking area for 2,500 
cars, this development serves as a 
fine showcase for participating 
merchants. Two and a half square 
feet of parking space are allotted 
for each square foot of shopping 
space. About 500,000 square feet 
of floor space is carefully planned 
and leased to selected firms, picked 
for proved ability both from the 
standpoint of know-how and 
means. 

Retailers signing leases agree to 
spend a percentage of their volume 
for cooperative advertising and 
promotion. This sum is matched 
percentage-wise by the central 
ownership. Resulting unit promo- 
tion schemes are centered around 
themes calculated to _ interest 
women shoppers. The shopping 
center ties in these schemes with 
its many educational and cultural 
activities that are offered along 
with the selling. Seasonal festivals, 
including annual county fairs, are 
planned for presentation on the 
premises. 

So, by careful planning and 
voluntary self-regulation, retailers 
are licking the problem of dimin- 
ishing downtown returns. And the 
resulting shopping center develop- 
ments prove a big relief, as well, 
to the customers who otherwise 
would have to back and fill, smash 
fenders, and get a good start on 
chronic nerves in crowded mid- 
city districts. 
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Saves Money Filing and Finding 
because it SAVES TIME 











DIREC 
NAME 
SYSTE 


1 You open the drawer. You 2 Within this subdivision you Here are miscel- 

see the center row of large find the folder you are laneous folders 
easily read alphabetic guides. seeking under the name you containing small ac- 
The guides help you to locate have in mind. It is natural, counts arranged for 


the subdivision you want. simple and effortless. quick finding. 


Write for Direct Name Folder No. 3922-R for complete details 


YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFG. 1042 Jay St., Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Consult Your Local Classified Telephone Directory for Your Nearest oe Representative 


Serving American Business Since 1880 











World’s Biggest Letterhead Coupon! 
World’s Biggest Letterhead Bargain! 


Clip and mail today Jor— 


1. Big 1949 Portfolio of “‘Modern Letterheads.’’ Packed full of usable ideas for designing 
new letterheads—for giving new life to old ones. 2. Mass Production prices on quality letter- 
heads—quantities from 6,250 and up. All money-saving facts free. Send coupon today to 


Universal Lithographing Co. dep. 33, Chieuse 39. I 


Dept. 32, Chicago 39, Ill. 
(Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 
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COMPANY NAME — - . ne 


NAME OF BUYER. 


STATE 
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Whi 


The threes ran out, 
she blew a fuse — 


she put on fives... 
and so would youse?! 


Bum verse, but good psychology! Stamp shortages 
usually show up at the end of the day when the mail 
must go out... Not having the right denomination 
of stamps on hand usually wastes postage, as well as 
time ... Not having a postage meter can be costly, 
as well as inconvenient! 

The postage meter holds any amount of postage 
for any kind of mail—always available, safe from loss 
or damage ... prints postage directly on the envelope 
in any amount needed, as needed, in one stamp, 
with a dated postmark (and seals the envelope at the 
same time)... prints on gummed tape for parcel post 
... takes far less time and effort than sticking adhesive 
stamps ...and automatically accounts for postage 
used. Mail moves faster in the postoffice, too, 
no wait for cancelling or postmarking! 

There’s a Pitney-Bowes meter for every office, 
large or small ...Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office or write direct to Stamford for illustrated 
booklet and free postal rate chart, complete 
with all new rates. 
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capital and the incentive to under- 
take our unprecedented industrial 
expansion, the size of the dollar 
totals has focused attention on the 
question of whether corporations 
are not hogging an undue shave of 
our prosperity. 

The hearings on profits before 
the Senate-House joint committee 
did much to clear the air. Gen- 
erally speaking, four principal 
points were made by those |nusi- 
nessmen who appeared before the 
committee. First, they pointed out 
that much of 1948’s profits arose 
from inventory gains, and _ that 
these were illusory and nonrecur- 
rent. Whatever gains are ade 
must be immediately absorbed in 
higher-priced inventories — and 
larger accounts receivable, if a 
business is to continue operations. 

Second, it was pointed out that 
profits were considerably  over- 
stated, since reserves charged for 
depreciation have been inadequate 
to cover replacement at current 
costs. It was estimated by one 
well-known economist that more 
than $16 billion of reported cor- 
porate earnings were due to inade- 
quate depreciation charges ani to 
inventory gains. 

Third, industry spokesmen made 
the point clear that it was not 
higher profit margins, but tremen- 
dously increased sales, at the same 
or even lower margins, that gave 
rise to the huge profits before 
taxes. 

And finally, it was repeate:tl 
stressed that the corporate ince 
dollar has been as badly cut in its 
purchasing power as the income 
dollar of the consumer. Mr. Hol- 
man of Standard Oil put it ‘his 
way: “Merely to say that our 
profit is three times that of 1/40 
has no more meaning than saying 
to a fisherman, ‘You caught 100 
fish in 1940 and 300 fish in this 
year, so you are three times betier 
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off.” One question to be asked is: 
‘What size fish were they?’ ” 

By and large American business 
profits in 1948 do not seem to have 
surpassed those limits, dollar-wise 
or percentage-wise, which the dic- 
tates of a dynamic economy would 
impose. Profits were the results of 
aguressive buying, a rising com- 
modity price level, full employ- 
ment. Speculative profits were 
largely passed up by a general at- 
titude of cautious management ; it 
is only a small portion of profits 
which can be traced to gray-mar- 
ket operations or to a blind in- 
sistence on charging the traffic 
whatever it would bear. 

Indicative of the fact that 
profits arose primarily because of 
capacity operations rather than 
business greediness is the fact that 
dividend distribution as a percent- 
age of profits was at its lowest 
since 1916. 

Most earnings were put to work ; 
the table below shows the impor- 
tance which they played in financ- 
ing our investment expansion 
program : 

Profits Per Cent of 
Reinvested Total Profits 


$ 2.6 31% 
24 


Those who believe that corpo- 
rate profits are dangerously high 
might well ask themselves where 
corporations are to raise the 
funds they need for future invest- 
ment programs if they cannot 
provide themselves with capital or 
if they cannot attract outside 
capital through high rates of 
earning. 

And finally let us not forget 
that profit margins have probably 
seen their peaks and that they may 
well decline. The Federal Trade 
Commission survey published ear- 
lier this year showed that only the 
very largest of our corporations 
have succeeded in maintaining 
margins in the face of less urgent 
demand and _ still-rising costs. 
It does not seem likely that 1949 
profits will reach 1948 levels. 
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YOU JUST CAN’T LOSE the decimal in division 
with the new Marchant Figuremaster. The answer, 
pointed off automatically, is indicated by distinct 
symbols either as a decimal or a percentage, as 
desired. Eliminating a mental computation to locate 
the decimal means faster, more accurate figure 
work ... all adding up to more CPO* This and 17 


other principal new achievements, together with 


Marchant’s traditional 
supremacy in simplicity, 
accuracy control, and 
stlent-speed, establish 
the Figuremaster as the 
world’s foremost 
calculator. 


*Calculations Per 
Operator 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


MARCHANT 


Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your 
figures faster and cheaper. Call 
the Marchant Man in your phone 


or just mail this coupon 
to Marchant Calculat- 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California A 13 
Without obligation, : C7 
I would like to see the Figuremaster 
Please send me d : 
free information about the Figuremaster 


Name 





ing Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 


Address 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR THE OFFICE OF DISTINCTION 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST METAL DESK 


1780F Executive Desk 
rear view 


EADER of the Mode-Maker line, 
this handsome 1780F desk is ap- 
propriate for the finest private office. Its 
striking beauty and smart styling lend 
distinction to the richest business suite. 


A broad writing top, 80” x 42”, pro- 
vides an efficient conference table as 
well as ample work space for the busy 
executive. There are new, well-planned 
utility features. The modern stream- 
lined construction, without sharp edges 
or corners or projecting hardware, has 
high practical value. Made of steel, 


Mode-Maker will last indefinitely, with 
no parts to warp, shrink, swell, crack 
or splinter. A rich gray finish, set off by 
sparkling trim of natural anodized 
aluminum, insures harmony with any 
scheme of office decoration. Available 
with either closed or arched base, in 
both 29” and 3014” heights. 


The 1780F executive desk is one of a 
complete line of 33 Mode-Maker desks 
—a desk for every office job. Now being 
shown by GF dealers and branches. 
Write for literature. 


Rll icc ac AUS i Bo PEG 





No. 1780F Executive Desk 
80” wide x 42” deep 
29” —30%" high 





Ted aker 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


METAL DESKS 


THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING CO. 


Department B-2 


Youngstown 1, Shi 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Keeping 
Clients 
Happy 


Some of the questions 
to be answered when ex- 
ecutives plan new offices 
for their businesses in- 
clude: How will they af- 
fect employees? what kind 
of an impression will they 
have upon customers? 
and will new quarters im- 
prove business? 





Executives, of course, 
also want to know how 
much the remodeling will 
cost and how long it will 


take. 


Since customers are of 
primary importance to 
every business, they are 
worthy of a great deal of 
consideration. A cus- 
tomer leaving an office in 
a bad humor is certainly 
not good advertising for 
that company. But if a 
comfortable, new office 
impresses a customer, 
and he in turn tells others 
about it, the investment 
should be well worth 
while. 


This executive office at George W. Colburn Laboratory, 
Inc., features a specially designed desk that is also used 
as a conference table. Spotlights in the ceiling illuminate 
work areas and assure equal lighting in each position. A 
cabinet lines the wall at the left and houses records and 
books, as well as a radio. The screen on the wall can be 
seen from almost any place in the office, but when not in 
use it does not take up space that could otherwise be used 
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A. 
wher 
lates 

Special problems had to § 0 

be considered when this = 

executive office and re- § ... | 
ception room were plan- there 
ned. Each space had to be §f ?””. 
functional, but without ih 
sacrificing looks. These tome 
pictures show how well cidec 


all the problems were met 


and 

radi¢ 
The reception room of the film company is furnished to follow the modern Ww 
design of the executive office. Here, too, every itern was built to meet a need 











The glass wall permits plenty of daylight to filter through and is one of the most attractive features of the office. The 
wall, however, has even more reason behind it: Ugly radiators and unsightly windows have been hidden by the partition 
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cto Meet Specitic Needs 


EW months ago George W. 

Colburn realized that his office 
was rapidly becoming a_ place 
where film and equipment accumu- 
lated and where there was scarcely 
enoigh room for him anymore. 
When customers came to George 
W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc. to 
see showings of completed films, 
there often was a wait before a 
projection room was available. 
The delay wasn’t always conducive 
to even tempers and satisfied cus- 
tomers, and so Mr. Colburn de- 
cided he needed an office designed 
to meet his specific requirements. 

He therefore rented additional 
space for the new office just one 
fight of stairs above his general 
offices in downtown Chicago. The 
space was large enough, but the 
windows were awkwardly placed 
and about as unsightly as the 
radiators under them. 

With these problems, Mr. Col- 


a 
ee 
a 


burn turned to Olson Designers, 
Inc., and the pictures on these 
pages illustrate the result. The 
radiators and windows were hidden 
by a glass wall manufactured by 
the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation. 
The wall permits all the daylight 
from the windows to filter into the 
room without sacrificing looks or 
any appreciable amount of space. 
Heat from the radiators flows into 
the office through small openings 
in the lower part of the wall. 

Two walls are partially covered 
with Goodall 
Fabrics, Inc. The draperies are 
olive green with pumpkin orange 


draperies from 


decorations, and these two walls 


and the ceiling are pumpkin 
orange. The third wall is terra 
cotta brown, matching the swivel 
chair—leather-upholstered and of 
modern design—and the sofa. The 
fourth wall is glass. 


The desk is specially built by 





Olson and is large enough to be 
used for small conferences. A 
drawing board slides out from one 
section, but looks like a regular 
drawer when in place. There is 
plenty of leg room underneath. A 
long cabinet behind the desk houses 
radio, books, and records. 

A permanent sereen with sound 
system is installed above Mr. Col- 
burn’s desk, and the projector is in 
a work area in another room. A 
small hole for the projector is 
hidden by the draperies when no 
show is in progress. 

Work areas in the office are il- 
luminated by strategically placed 
spotlights in the ceiling. Two spots 
light the desk group, and three 
lights illuminate definite areas in 
the opposite section of the room. 
The floor is covered with a wall-to- 
wall carpet from Olson Rug Com- 
pany, and a row of plants along 
one wall adds a homelike touch. 
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This view of the office is from behind Mr. Colburn’s desk. Comfortable seating arrangement permits maximum relaxa- 
tion during conversation or showing of a film. The colorful draperies cover movie projector opening and a glass window 
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H EYARR * se letting 


gher Quality Since 1903 


Yes, all under one name HEYER . . . a quality prod- 
uct to give you clear copies . .. everytime 
. . fegardless of make or model of your 
duplicator. 


Write for 
Complete Catalog 
Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
& “Ss THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1860 South Kostner Avenue - Chicago 23, U.S.A. 











WELCOME TO ANY DESK 


Gray Gun-Metal Finish 


It Staples 


It Tacks 
Uses Standard Staples 


A Heavy Duty Stapler At A Low Price 


Here’s a rugged beauty that works smoothly with just gentle 
pressure. You can pound it too! It’s built to take it. This 
low-priced work organizer is on sale at all leading station- 
ers. Speed up work — save time — order a Presto 40 for 
every desk. Full Chromium Finish: $3.00 (Prices slightly 
higher West of Rockies). —— 


Staple f 
METAL SPECIALTIES MFG., CO. Staples for your new 
3202 Carroll Avenue Chicago 24, Ill. leading makes. 
Makers of Presto Staplers, Staples, Staple Removers, and Paper Punches 











Bell & Howell 
President 


(Continued from page 44) 


work to Mr. Perey. When Mr. 
McNabb died last month, “Chuck” 
Percy—as he is known at Bell & 
Howell—became president at 29. 
He directs a camera manufactur- 
ing company that did an $18 
million business last year. 

Associates describe the new 
president as phenomenal. One 
executive said that “Chuck” has 
the faculty of solving another per- 
son’s problem in such a way as to 
make that person think he found 
the solution. He never demands 
that another executive do some- 
thing. In fact, he often gives a 
person free rein in developing an 
inferior idea just to let him 
“grow.” In other cases, said one 
associate, Mr. Percy “instills ideas 
instead of imposing ideas.” 

One of the new _president’s 
ideas is to cut the number of de- 
partments at Bell & Howell. Many 
of the 189 departments have been 
consolidated already, and_ the 
ultimate goal is 88. Duplication of 
paper work, as well as other activi- 
ties, will be greatly reduced. 

Another of the many fields in 
which Mr. Percy excells, accord- 
ing to close executives, is person- 
nel. Several men are said to he in 
important jobs at Bell & Howell 
because their capabilities were 
recognized by Mr. Percy, ani! he 
shifted them around to make the 
most of their talents. 

The young president learne: at 
an early age how to utilize his own 
talents to the fullest—judying 
from this story told by a close 
friend: At 7, he decided to become 
a magazine salesman but figured 
he could do more business by !:«n- 
dling several accounts. The pian 
developed into a profitable part- 
time job, and his new and different 
ideas have been paying off cver 
since. 
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Good human relations and understanding is important for efficiency, but from the 
long-range point of view it is essential, “‘if our very way of life is to survive,”’ ac- 
cording to W. H. Wheeler, dr., president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. High production 
and smooth operation reflect the value of this philosophy to many companies 











Management meeting at Edgewater, New Jersey, assembly plant of the Ford 
Motor Company is addressed by plant manager A. M. Harris as part of program 


Ford Supervisors Get 
Information about 
Operations 


Public relations, one of the most im- 
portant processes in conducting good 
industrial relations, has been receiving a 
good deal of attention during the last 
few months at plants of the Ford Motor 
Company. Specific information on the 
conduct of the company’s public relations 
program is being given to supervisory 
employees through management meetings 
designed as an educational program. 

Carefully planned by top management, 
the meetings eventually will cover every 
phase of the company’s manufacturing 
and distribution activities through the 
medium of illustrated lectures by com- 
pany managers. Ford leaders have been 
conducting the supervisory employees’ 
meetings on a national scale. The educa- 
tional programs also will acquaint em- 
ployees with the many separate and, in 
Some cases, highly technical aspects of 
operations throughout the Ford company. 
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Thousands of Dollars 
Lost by Gambling 
In Plants 


Many employers are losing thousands 
of dollars yearly in production costs 
through gambling in industrial plants, 
the Labor Relations Institute warned 
last month. The habit persists, institute 
field workers reported, because employers 
either close their eyes to the practice or 
have so far lost contact with personnel 
that they really do not know it exists. 

Since this situation exists in “nearly 
all factories,” the institute study claims 
that formulas can be developed to de- 
termine exactly how much the practice 
costs any employer in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

Five reasons why management has a 
direct interest in eliminating gambling in 
plants and offices are listed in the study. 
It takes place usually on company time. 
It lowers quality and quantity of produc- 
tion—disgruntled losers cannot concen- 
trate on their work. Gambling makes for 


poor labor relations, since the gamblers 
are hard to get along with. Higher wage 
demands are a usual result, since the 
more a gambler loses the more he needs 
to recoup losses. Finally, gambling em- 
ployees usually blame employers for 
meager take-home pay, claiming they are 
underpaid, when actually part of the 
earnings are squandered on gambling. 


Caterpillar Program 
Lowers Accidents, 
Ups Morale 


Workers’ emotional health is one of the 
most important aspects of industrial 
physical health programs, according to 
Dr. Harold A. Vonachen, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company medical director. At 
the same time that he recommended more 
close attention to this factor, late last 
month, Ned Dearborn, National Safety 
Council chairman, called attention to 
workers who are “accident repeaters” for 
similar psychological reasons. 

Policy of the Caterpillar company was 
outlined in detail to a Chicago meeting 
by Dr. Vonachen. “We attempt to de- 
termine if workers have emotional dis- 
turbances when they are hired,” he 
explained. “We have found many a man 
not happy because he’s been improperly 
placed in his job.” 

Deeper consideration of such emotional 
factors in personnel relations could be a 
preventive measure against industrial ac- 
cidents, Mr. Dearborn suggested. Ac- 
cidents to a great extent should be con- 
sidered a health problem, he told rep- 
resentatives of the American Medical 
Association, United States Public Health 
Service, and other groups at the ninth 
annual Congress of Industrial Health. 

“It has been recognized for at least 20 
years that there are people who cause 
accidents. A really classic example is the 
man reported by the Federal Security 
Agency bulletin, who had 37 reportable 
injuries, including 28 to his eyes, in 31 
years. 

“It is common in industry to find that 
10 per cent of persons exposed are hav- 
ing one-half or more of the accidents and 
injuries.” A primary responsibility of in- 
dustrial physicians is to locate and treat 
such individuals so as to cut down their 
accident proneness. 
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A Winning 
Combination 


For office and plant health 


1. Columbia’s 
Glyco-Master 
with Glyco-Cide 


Columbia’s Glyco-Master dis- 
penser with the NEW Glyco- 
Cide, containing 90% Triethy- 
lene glycol, is doing an effective 
job of fighting colds and reduc- 

ing absentee- 
ism wherever 
it is installed 
report com- 
pany and de- 
partment 
heads every- 
where. In ad- 
dition, the 
Glyco-Master is an _ excellent 
deodorizer, ideal for use in of- 
fices, where smoke odors are 
prevalent, wash rooms and 
locker rooms. 





For the home or small office, 
the Glyco-Master Jr. is avail- 
able. It gives the same effi- 
cient performance on a 
smaller scale 











Offices or plants containing 
air conditioning systems can 
now have a special Glycol dis- 
penser installed right into the 
unit. Designed by an outstand- 
ing air conditioning expert. This 
new machine is compact, flexible 
and tailor-made to your speci- 
fications. 


Write for complete details. 


2. Green Cross 
Tablets 


A sanitizing agent for dish- 
washing and restaurant equip- 
ment cleaning. Outstanding fea- 
tures include: 


© Quaternary Ammonium base. 


® Zero bacteria count on 
swipe tests. 


® No harm to hands or skin— 
no film on water. 


© Retains full strength even 
when water contains waste. 


Columbia Chemical Co. Inc. 


11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 




















Good illustration helps technical arti- 
cles. Here vibrator inspection is shown 


Technical Articles Are 
Printed in Mallory 
House Organ 


Major improvements in house organs 
that can substantially aid companies in 
putting across their message to workers, 
according to recent reports, would in- 
clude more articles on technical func- 
tions of the plants. A fine example of this 
sort of article appeared in the November- 
December issue of Mallory Life, jub- 
lished by P. R. Mallory & Company, !nc. 

Entitled “20,000,000 Vibrators Ayo,” 
the article traces the development and use 
of the vibrator, a key part in radio cur- 
rent conversion. The article is written in 
easy language which gets to the hear: of 
complex technical details and illustr:tes 
methods of manufacture with phvto- 
graphs taken in the Mallory plant. 


New Industrial Relations Courses Offered 


Problems of labor and industrial re- 
lations will receive a thorough going over 
in evening courses offered for the first 
time this month at the University of 
Illinois in Chicago. Courses are designed 
to present a clearer understanding of 
current problems affecting industry, 
labor, and public welfare and are taught 


by members of the University Institute 
Labor and Industrial Relations. 

Three series of courses in the 
started February 7, covering labor |< zis 
lation, the practical application of 
chology in industry, and introduction 
personnel administration. Courses are 
open to the general public. 


Employment Award Goes to Wilkening Company 


Efforts in hiring and training of 
physically handicapped persons at the 
Wilkening Manufacturing Company of 
Philadelphia were recognized recently 
with the presentation of an award by 
Mayor Bernard Samuels to F. W. 
Wilkening, founder and president of the 
company. 

Result of a survey conducted by state 
and veterans’ organizations of all Phila- 
delphia companies with completely 


planned programs of aid for the handi- 
capped, the award hailed the Wilkening 
plan as outstanding. 

Under the program the company makes 
an analysis of each job, determining 
exactly what physical actions are re- 
quired in the line of bending, stooping, 
lifting, and other movements. Employees 
are fitted to jobs in terms of these 
analyses, and are given counseling to 
better fit them to work after hiring. 


F. W. Wilkening, right, Wilkening Manufacturing Company founder, accep‘s 
certificate of merit for his policy from Mayor Bernard Samuels of Philadelphia 
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Employee Publications Can 
Be Made More Effective 


Management is still unconvinced of the 
value of house organs. Few concerns 
pulish them, and their quality leaves 
muc to be desired. Within the Detroit, 
Cleveland, Columbus area, a typical in- 
dusirial section, only 2 out of 25 small- 
and medium-sized companies in a 1948 
Industrial Relaiions magazine survey 
had house organs. 

But though top management will not 
talk about itself or its side of problems, 
unions will, and through this custom of 
falsc management dignity employees hear 
only one side of the story—the union side. 
Analysis of 25 house organs, representing 
all sizes of business, by the Industrial 
Editors Association of Detroit shows 
some things that should be done. 














About 5 per cent of space in plant 
papers should be devoted to editorials, 
according to Biklen and Breth in Suc- 
cessful Employee Publications, published 
in 1945. Only 10 of the 25 house organs 
carried an editorial. Though this showed 
only partial awareness of management’s 
need to express itself, it was encouraging 
to note articles signed by the chairman of 
the board or the president on “Freedom 
in a Democratic Society,” and similar 
subjects. These companies know the need 
to discuss problems of industry and busi- 
ness today; they do not take loyalty for 
granted, but are trying to earn it. 

A good example of this type of 
writing is the article “Joe and His 
Future” in The Line, Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company house organ. 
Security benefits of company plans are 
presented in easy to read, understand- 
able language. Joe should have a clearer 
concept of what his company is doing 
for him and their concern for his future 
from this article. 

Editorials show some tendency toward 
more serious subject matter. Recognition 
is shown of the fact that employees are 
interested in anything affecting their life, 
health, safety, and security. By explain- 
ing company policies, management uses 
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a basic technique essential to promotion 
of better human __relations—keeping 
workers informed. 

Evidence shows that employees are 
being told more about the operations of 
their companies and how the workers 
fit into the total picture. Of the 25 
publications, 17 presented articles on 
technical operations. Definite attempts 
were made to show the employees that 
every job is important to the over-all 
functioning of the company. 

Standard Register Company’s publica- 
tion Stan-Record recently carried an 
article called “Guardians of Quality.” 
Here the raw product was followed 
through various production phases. The 
point that “quality is no accident” was 
stressed. But the most significant aspect 
of the article was that employees could 
actually see, with the help of included 
pictures of production and inspection 
steps, how the product is made and how 
quality is maintained. 

With only 2 of the 25 companies giving 
any space to the topic of unions, we can 
see the area of greatest weakness in use 
of employee publications for building 
industrial relations is here. The union is 
close to the employee, and for this reason 
alone merits some comment from man- 
agement publications. 























Management cannot be expected to 
sell the values of unionism, but it would 
seem advisable for them at least to men- 
tion settlement of grievances or issues 
considered in a dispute. In the two house 
organs devoting space to unions one told 
very briefly of an arbitration decision and 
the other of back-pay settlement. In 
general, management chose to ignore 
completely the very existence of unions. 

Industrial editors should place them- 
selves in the position of employees. They 
want to know how technological changes, 
new products, or new sales contracts af- 
fect them. They should be made to feel 
that top management is just as interested 
in its employees’ welfare as in profits. 


The following suggestions are intended 
to aid editors and managements involved 
in publishing house organs to make their 
publications better tools for improving 
employer-employee and employer-union 
relations: 

1. Decide upon a clear-cut editorial 
policy. Management must be willing to 
present facts as they are. Editors must 
not be caught in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of not being able to get information 
from top management. Articles should 
be run on economics, finance, incentive 
plans, profits, and other problems. 

2. Recognize the union. Workers are 
interested in wages, working conditions, 
raises, settlement of grievances. It is 
time management realized that employees 
know when they are being kidded. To im- 
prove relations, management must decide 
to live with the union not only at the 
bargaining table, but also in its writings. 

3. Use trained editors. Editors can 
serve a valuable function by interpreting 
company policy. More progressive com- 
panies set an example by making more 
highly paid, better trained editors report 
directly to the president. 

4. Use simple language. Language is 
only a means of getting an idea across. 
The real object of industrial writing is 
to promote greater understanding, and 
this should not be hindered by compli- 
cated language. 

5. Present one idea at a time. Let the 
facts in one case be digested before a 
different topic is discussed. 

Arthur O. England. 





For Better Employee 
Relations 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help maintain employee 
goodwill and cooperation needed 
in the current competitive era. 


Metal Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. 
Let us suggest a distinctive de- 
sign for your company. 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques, 
Athletic Medals, Trophies, ete. 


Write for New Catalog! 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. 15 Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 202 WASHINGTON STREET, READING, PA. 
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NEW WILLSON 





Some like ’em 


Some like ‘em 


Newly styled plastic eye protection with choice of curved or 
flat lenses offer new features designed to add to their already 
predominant popularity. The WILLSON MONOGOGGLE, just 
over an ounce in weight, is the answer to getting safety equip- 
ment worn on many hazardous jobs. 


@ The new flat lens design retains all the safety features of 
the curved lens. 

e Both provide ample room for wearing of prescription glasses 
in comfort. The flat style, however, provides additional clear- 
ance for molded spectacle frames. 

@ New drop-eye shape gives wider vision. 

@ Greater ventilation area provides better air circulation and 
more wearer comfort. 

e Both new designs available in clear acetate frames or the 
new flexible, mottled-brown, polythene frame. 


7 eas 
CWC > well as other eye and respiratory 
protective devices, get in touch 


i with your Willson distributor _ or 
I | S O write us direct. 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For complete information on these 
products and their application, as 


| Labor, Management Have 
| Cooperative Party at 
_ Diamond Chain 


Labor-management cooperation reached 
a new height recently when all employees 


| of the Diamond Chain Company, Inc, 


management and union alike, were guests 
of Local No. 1697 United Steelwerkers 


| of America, CIO. The party was reported 
| fully with photographs in the employee 
| magazine Chain Gang. 


Company officials attending included 


| Personnel Director L. H. Bassett and 


his wife and Vice President Charles C. 


| Winegardner shown dancing with Vir- 
| ginia Hoffa, union punch-press oper: tor. 


Punch-press operator and company 
vice president dance at union party 


| Prudential Study Shows 


Employee Interest 


| Most Important 


Employees must be interested in the 
work itself if peak production is to be 
maintained, according to a study con- 
ducted last month in the home office of 


| The Prudential Insurance Company of 
| America. Companies that press directly 


for production rather than trying to 


| stimulate this interest get far povrer 


results, the University of Michigan sur- 
vey Research Center reported. 
Due to unusual conditions in 


| Prudential organization, the study, }) 1" 
| ly supported by grant from the Offic: of 
| Naval Research, could relate morale «nd 


supervision to production records. Etiec- 


| tive supervision is “employee-centere” 
| rather than “production-centered,” the 


survey concluded, estimating that 54 per 
cent of high-producing groups ‘ad 
strong liking for the managers while cnly 
25 per cent of lower division perso: iel 
made this comment. High producers ‘:!s0 
had many useful suggestions. 
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American National Has 
Model Employee 
Release 


High-lighting recent changes in com- 
munication policies throughout industry 
is a pamphlet released last month by the 
American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago as a means of main- 
taining good employee relations. Mem- 
bers of the working force in the offices 
of the bank received 500 copies of A Re- 
port to the Staff, prepared to set out 
facts about company operations simply 
and graphically in nontechnical language. 


Release of the report followed closely 
on the heels of a study by the National 
Industrial Conference Board which re- 
ported that company rule books are re- 
ceiving a similar overhauling. The blunt 
“verboten” method is fast giving way to 
“reasons why,” the study indicated. 

Both of these communications trends 
indicate a sharp divergence from former 
practice. American National’s pamphlet, 
carefully illustrated with charts and 
simple graphs, showed relationship of 
dividends to salaries, sources of income, 
and other operating data. Rule books’ 
emphasis was on policies, practices, and 
activities, with similar illustrations. 





MABOR'S ANGLE Zt jm te Los Fa 


Eprror’s Nore: To our new subscribers 
who are reading this column for the first 
time, we want to explain what it is all 
about. Hach month we digest a number 
of articles from the labor press which we 
think will be of interest to our sub- 
seribers, no matter what their position. 
The purpose of this is to let the men in 
management know what the leaders of 
labor are planning and doing. We know 
that a good many of our subscribers do 
not have time to go through the many 
labor publications. Yet, we also know 
that they are interested in labor’s point 
of view. It helps them prepare for bar- 
gaining, for answering questions, etc. We 
hope that our readers will find a great 
deal of useful information in this corner. 


THE HEAT’S ON 


By this time, the CIO has made itsel7 
clear on new labor legislation. In a front- 
page editorial in the C/O News, Phil 
Murray asks for the outright repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law and return to the 
Wagner law. The CIO is not against 
still a third law, but it wants Congress 
to take its time. Legislation is being pre- 
pared which would include everything 
in one package. The CIO will conduct 
a strenuous campaign against this idea. 


SOMETHING FOR SPRING 


This is not from a labor publication, 
but it should be of interest to those who 
are making preparations for contract 
negotiations in the near future. One of 
our reporters spent a good deal of time 
with a prominent consultant in the fiel:| 
of pension planning not long ago. He 
discovered that this firm had been hire 
by one of the internationals to give union 
negotiators a course in pension and re- 
tirenent plans. Other management con- 
sultants also have been hired to help 
with this educational job. 

Why? Because the unions are going 
after every fringe benefit they can get 
their hands on this Spring. It may be 
dificult for them to ask for outright 
Wage increases, so perhaps they will 
Settle for a retirement plan. 
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Maybe a pension plan would be a good 
thing for your company, but it will be 
rather embarrassing if the union rep- 
resentative knows more about it than 
the company representative when they 
sit down around the bargaining table. 


ON THE AIR 


The CIO now has a network show over 
ABC. It is another quiz show with lead- 
ing and editorialized questions such as, 
“Which reactionary senators can be ex- 
pected to vote against the repeal of the 
slave-labor, Taft-Hartley law during the 
present session?” The show can be heard 
at 10:30 EST on Tuesday night. 


SPANKING FOR POLLSTERS 

A recent article in the New York 
Times, not a labor publication, criticized 
the methods used by Opinion Research 
to prove that most workers really like 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 

The poll discovered that up to three- 
quarters of all workers approve Taft- 
Hartley provisions when they are not 
labeled as part of the original law. 

The Times article, however, pointed 
out that the survey was based on less 
than 600 questionnaires. 


CONGRESSMAN DRIP BY YOMEN 


E> ~ 
“—and I resolve to cross every picket line I see.” 
(CIO News) 


How to Get MORE 
Employee 
Suggestions 


Making a suggestion system pro- 
duce results is a job of selling. 
All the rules of advertising and 
salesmanship work for you ex- 
actly as they do for yourcom- 
pany’s regular sales department. 


That’s why the forceful and dig- 
nified posters created by us are 
doing such a splendid jobin every 
kind of plant all over the U.S. 
These displays are designed and 
written by men whose specialty is 
selling by print and pictures. 


Tos wel at band isn’t always 
best. ideas for better tools, A 
for better B® of the ones ¥ 
have, are valuable. 


You'll recognize the superior 
pulling power of Personnel post- 
ers when you see the high quality 
art and typography and the variety 
of color. We’ll be glad to send 
samples and prices without charge 
or obligation. Send for them now. 


PERSONNEL MATERIALS COMPANY 


Suite 1461 333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago I, Ill. 








HOW 10 HAVE 
AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 


WITHOUT HEADACHES 


Now, at last, you can have the 
full benefits of an employee maga- 
zine without employee magazine 
headaches. 


@ NO PRINTING 
@ NO PLATES 
@ NO ART WORK 
@ NO EDITOR 
@ NO PAPER 
@ LOW COST 


Pin this advertisement to your 
letterhead and mail today for full 
particulars about the plan that 
gives you the full advantages of 
an employee magazine without 
employee magazine headaches. 
The world’s largest producer of 

personalized employee magazines 


H BUREAU, INC 


cr ago 10 Lea 











Lew Geleas InN 





FOUR RAILROAD FILMS 


The railroads really have gone to town 
on celluloid these past weeks. As a result, 
there are four excellent films available 
for employee lunchtime shows or for 
breaks during training meetings. Two of 
the pictures have been produced by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
System, “At Your Service,” and “Along 
the Santa Fe Trail.” The first, a 25- 
minute film in sound and color, tells the 
dramatic story of modern freight service. 
The second, a bit longer and also in color, 
illustrates the modern services offered by 
today’s streamliners, and also includes 
some beautiful shots of the scenery along 
the Santa Fe’s route to the west coast. 
Both pictures are .available on a free- 
loan basis from the Santa Fe Film 
Bureau, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

“Within the Oval” also is in color, and 
tells the story of how the 130,000 men and 
women of New York Central work as a 
team to accomplish the task of trans- 
porting people and freight all over the 
country on time. Running time is 21 
minutes. Those who want to borrow the 
film should write the Press Bureau, New 
York Central System, 466 Lexington 


Avenue, New York -17, New York. 

The other railroad film was produced 
by John Ott, famous for his time-lapse 
motion pictures of flowers and plants, 
His picture, “Wheels A-Rolling,” is the 
story of railroading in this country. 
Prints are available in color or black 
and white, and in 16mm. and Smm. 
sizes. All have a sound track. For further 
information write John Ott Films, 730 
Elm Street, Winnetka, Illinois. 


FROM FILMS TO MUSIC 


We want to change pace here and work 
in a bit about a new kind of misical 
recording that is now available t) in- 
dustry. This is not film business, b: t we 
think the same people who are intersted 
in films also would be interested ii) this. 

Individual records made especialy for 
industry are being pressed by RK}; As- 
sociates in Chicago. This compaiy is 
producing music at constant working 
tempos. There are no vocals. 

This news is important to those com- 
panies which cannot pipe in music, or 
which are having trouble buying the right 
kind of recorded music to be played 
during work. We will be glad to furnish 
more information to our subscribers. 














A satisfied customer is our best advertisement 


In 1932 Slater System, Inc., obtained 
its first industrial account, Bayuk 
Cigars, Inc. Today it is still operating 
the in-plant food service for this 
company. 


Such a record speaks well of the type 
of service we are equipped to give. | wint 
Through long experience we have de- show 
veloped techniques which enable us office 
to solve any in-plant feeding problem not | 
to the satisfaction of the most exact- the n 
ing customer. gest 





The INDUSTRIAL 
FEEDING PROBLEM... 
solved by 
SPECIALISTS 


Other industrial concerns for which its m 
we have been operating factory cafe- is co 
terias for 10 years or longer include: deale 
The Atlantic Refining Company, Con- bers 
goleum-Nairn, Inc., Crown Can Com- plan 
pany, The Electric Storage Battery for 1 
Company, Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
and The Curtis Publishing Company. 


SLATER SYSTEM, INC. 


Lombard at 25th 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


* 
Me" 
Write for a complete description of e 
our service and list of our clients | depa 
. which 
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Meds WWE Zesapernen 


A metal company made a study of all the parts it used and began a standardization 
of materials program that saved about $25,000 in one year. Standardizing office 
work is an undertaking that is often overlooked in such programs, but much dupli- 
cation could be eliminated here if new ideas and equipment were put to good use 





pe MANAGEMENT is 
making tremendous _ strides. 
Visit a prosperous, progressive, 
and growing company and you are 
almost sure to find one which has 
a progressive, broad-gauged office 
executive, serving and _ helping 
every other department in the 
business. In another department a 
writer complains that wholesalers 
are backward, and often less pro- 
gressive than their customers. One 
of the reasons is that so many 
wholesalers decline the advice and 
services of good office managers. 
Their records are clumsy, inade- 
quate, inaccurate. Better office 
management and _ better office 
equipment in wholesaling would go 
a long way toward putting whole- 
salers back into the position they 
have lost. 


* 


| perpedy FURNITURE 
Guild has recently issued the 
winter number of its magazine, 
showing several full-color ideas for 
offices for top executives. If you are 
not already on the list of one of 
the members of this Guild, we sug- 
gest you ask to receive a copy of 
its magazine, Prestige. The Guild 
is composed of top office furniture 
dealers in the key cities. Its mem- 
bers are unusually well qualified to 
plan and execute top quality offices 
for management. 


* 


EMORIAL STAMPS which 
are issued by the Post Office 
department are collector’s items 
which often increase in value. One 
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company makes an arrangement 
with a stamp dealer to buy these 
philatelic stamps. They are then 
sent to branch offices which do not 
have a large enough volume of mail 
to warrant postal meters. The 
stamps are used on mail to head- 
quarters. After use the stamps are 
sold back to the dealer who dis- 
poses of them to collectors at a 
neat profit. The idea was profit- 
able enough for one company to 
have special envelopes printed with 
a warning to postal employees to 
cancel these stamps carefully. 


* 
RADUATE TRAINING in In- 


dustry is the subject of a re- 
cent report issued by National 
Office Management Association. It 
was prepared by Bernard J. 
Koehler, business methods man for 
Western Electric Company. He is 
also an instructor at Johns Hop- 
kins University. The report deals 
with the practices of business in 
training college and _ university 
graduates for special responsibili- 
ties in commerce. It reveals that 
the majority of such training pro- 
grams are permanent activities of 
business, and that sales, produc- 
tion, supervisory, and office train- 
ing are the subjects most fre- 
quently taught. 


* 


FFICE HELP remains scarce, 
but we have noticed that the 
managers of better offices are com- 
plaining less about shortages than 
managers of less well-equipped of- 
fices. Workers understand that 


their jobs are hopeless and dead- 
end affairs where they are forced 
to work with poor tools. They 
know promotion, advancement, 
and greater opportunities gen- 
erally are slow to develop in offices 
where management expects work 
to be done without precision office 
tools. “Since we modernized our 
office we have had no help short- 
age,” one office executive told us 
recently. “This is partially due to 
the fact that fewer people do more 
work, and partially due to our at- 
tractive office. We find the best 
workers are quick to hear about a 
well-equipped, well-lighted, quiet, 
orderly office. They come here in 
numbers asking to work for us, 
since we improved our working 
conditions.” 


* 
ET PEEVE in one office is the 


careless method some companies 
have in handling mail. For ex- 
ample, when a letter is sent to Mr. 
J. Smith, sales manager of the 
Floor Shine Shoe Company, it is 
often returned if Mr. Smith is no 
longer with the organization. Since 
the missile is not marked “per- 
sonal” it is obviously a business 
dealing and should be handled by 
the new sales manager. If it is per- 
sonal, the letter could be forwarded 
as easily as it could be returned. 
A little thought would save double 
handling. Another peeve is the 
halfway method some businesses 
have in opening Duplex envelopes ; 
one part of the mailing is removed 
but the other is forgotten and ends 
up in the wastebasket. 
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New postage rates recently announced by the Federal Government can cause havoc 
around the office without sure-fire devices such as new weighing scales described 
here which incorporate the latest figures. Additional time and money-saving office 
equipment which can be of great value to all management men is described below 
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Microfilm Reader Speeds 
Looking Up Records 


A MOTOR-DRIVEN reader developed 
by Remington Rand Inc. Photo Records 
Division is expected to make referring to 
micro-records quicker and easier. An 
inexperienced operator can load the 
Film-a-Record Reader-Desk and _ find 
any record on a 100-foot roll of indexed 
film in less than a minute. Film travels 
through the Reader-Desk in either direc- 
tion 150 feet a minute, and a single con- 
trol knob stops it. It’s easy to operate 
the machine with one hand while tran- 
scribing with the other. A 14-inch square 
screen enlarges films 23 diameters to 
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original size or larger. Special coating 
and a 54-degree angle tilt eliminate 
eyestrain. 


Adding Machine for 


Small Business 


R. C. ALLEN Business Machines, Inc., 
announces Model 60 adding machine for 
the smaller business. The low-cost port- 
able machine has visible dials, two-color 
ribbon—totals and subtotals are printed 
in red, automatic keyboard clearance 
shown by first item in red, repeat and 
correction keys, a full, high-speed key- 
board. The hand-operated machine has a 
9,999.99 capacity. 


Solid Comfort for 
Busy Men 


HIGH, wide, and handsome is Taylor 
Chair Company’s Model 48021/, for 
executives. Walnut chair has leather 
upholstery, pillow-spring cushioned back 
and seat, foam rubber arm rests. Back 
is conventional height, 23 inches from 
seat; chair is 20 inches deep, 22 inches 
wide between arms, 25 inches wide at 
front. A matching chair for visitors is 
available. 
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places what has been on the wire. Erasing 
is also done magnetically. 





Postage Scale Shows 
Increased Rates 


TOLEDO Mailing and Parcel Post 
ales now show new Air Parcel Post 
Service and increased postal rates. Re- 
vised charts are available to replace out- 
dated charts on Toledo scales, Model 
3659 Parcel Post and Express Scale 
Weichs and indicates charges to all zones 
for up to 70 pounds. 
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Television Comes to 
The Office 


TELEVISION for business is possible 
with Remington Rand’s Vericon camera, 
post power unit, and master viewer. For 
example, take an insurance company. 
The company could keep all its records 
in a central filing room. Anyone who 
wants to see a record phones the file 
room. The file clerk places the record be- 
fore a Vericon camera and the image is 
televised to the caller instantly. If a copy 
is needed, the record is photographed 
fron the Vericon screen. Extension 
viewers can be placed 4,000 feet away 
from the master viewer. 





Wire Recorder Easy 
To Load and Use 


NO NEED to handle the wire itself with 
Peirce Wire Recorder Corporation’s new 
“Executive Dictater” with Wire-O-Matic 
cartridge. The user can record, listen, or 
rewind. The wire cartridge can be used 
thousands of times—new dictation re- 











CUT COSTS WITH 


DARTNELL FORMS 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


EMPLOYEES’ APPLICATION BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 concerns 
to find weak points in applicants for office positions, A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many forms, 814 


Y% by 11 inches, 
Other Dartnell forms are: Salesmen’s Application Blanks; 
Forms; Automobile Expense 


Expense Account 
Books; Auto Expense Blanks ; 
Forms. 


Salesmen’s Reference 


Write for FREE Samples 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 
4660 RAvENswoop AvENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








To: Company Presidents, 
Treasurers and 
Comptrollers 


to know 
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i THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. | 
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WATTS 1949 
ete” Wi= 2 


ITHHOLDING STATEMENTS 


\ ™  Snap-Apart Style 


YOUR 1949 W-2’S 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Made in 3 part, 4 part, 5 part 
and 6 part sets including special 
copies for all state and city returns. 


Also Ready for Prompt Shipment 
e Window envelopes to fit Watts W-2's 


«Form W-4 E pti Certifi 
4” x 6 File Cards, Latest Revision 





« Form SS-1b Quarterly Wage Report— 
made up Snap-Apart style 


« Withholding Tax Tables, Large Card- 
board Charts FREE WITH YOUR 
ORDER 


Send for Samples and Prices 


avrrep ALLEN WATTS co,, inc. 


Makers of Better Business Forms 
Since 1897 


216-18 William St. New York 7, N.Y. 




















PENDAFLEX* 


hanging folders 
For faster, easier, more efficient filing at 
a lower cost—try Pendaflex. 


in Oxfov 








NOT SUPPORTED 





No new cabinets needed — simple frame 
fits in file drawers! Filing changes from 
laborious research to instant reference! 


Drop us a card and we'll send name of 
nearest dealer. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FILING SUPPLY CO., Inc. | 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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Projector and Screen 
In Compact Case 


SALES presentations, small training 
groups, product demonstrations can be 
held with the projector and projection 
screen made by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. This portable unit for 
2-inch square slides and single and double 
frame filmstrips comes in a Deluxe 
carrying case. Hinged to the side of the 
case, the 150-watt projector is swung 
into horizontal position and locked in 
place. After its protective padding is 
removed, the detachable cover serves as 
a 1014- by 16-inch matte white screen to 
be used horizontally or vertically. The 
case also has room for 100 two-inch 
square slides and 6 filmstrip cans. With 


| case, extra 150-watt lamp, extra 20-foot 
| extension cord, the unit costs $92.50. 





Special heavy-duty wiring can be in- 
stalled so that the unit will operate from 
storage battery or Delco system, for an 
extra $4. 


Strip Provides Extra 
Electric Outlets 


A SPREAD of electrical outlets at 
either 6- or 18-inch intervals along the 
baseboard or chair-rail molding of offices 
is provided by the new Plug-In Strip. 
Business machines, desk lamps, clocks, 
fans, etc., can be plugged in wherever 
needed. The strip, made by National 
Electric Products Corporation, reduces 
fire hazards and eliminates trailing ex- 
tension cords that someone might trip 
on. The satin-gray finish can be painted 
to match table, desk, wall, or baseboard. 
Listed, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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Letter Scale Computes 
Postage Charges 


NEW MODEL 100 Letter Scale auto- 
matically computes postage first class, 
air mail, third class, and air and surface 
parcel post at the rates effective January 
1. The Commercial Controls Corporation 
scale has a V-shaped platform to hold 


‘any size or shape envelopes, packages, 


and mailing tubes. 


Cash Register Prints 
Sales Information 


A COMPACT, moderately priced cash 
register has been produced by National 
Cash Register Company. The Class 200 
National’s column selector distributes 


and prints sales information in proper 
columns on an eight-column audit tape. 
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The listing or adding unit does any ad- 
ding or listing without affecting the 
locked-in register total of the day’s busi- 
ness. The itemizer lists and adds all items 
on a particular sale mechanically. 


Mimeograph, Ink Cut 
Duplicating Time 


TWO products to increase output and 
still reduce labor costs have been per- 
fected by A. B. Dick Company. Model 
435 mimeograph has a built-in motor and 
is attached to a low stand with a foot 
control for sit-down operation. Without 
the stand the mimeograph is a_ table 
model. A new type mimeograph ink which 
dries on contact with most papers puts 
an end to interleaving. 
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Rol-Dex. 


Write for 
Descriptive 
Folder 


ROL - DEX 


le senisiown 


Hundreds 


with ROL - 


Set work standards, fix respon- 
sibility, measure results. Increase 
accuracy and speed by rolling 
records to a 
operator. Eliminate tiring non- 
productive lifting, stooping, 
walking, standing. 


ROL-DEX cross-file 






Easy Rolling 


__— Ball Bearings ~ 
ee en 
! i 
———— 


USE YOUR PRESENT FOLDERS 

or CARDS. No form too large or 
of firms of 
every size have cut active 
record-keeping 


costs 





Div. of Watson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Jamestown 6, New York 
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~“eMTCR VALET .... 


LOCKERETTE 


—Combines the best features of 

both lockers and coat racks 
Keeps wraps dry, aired and “in press”, improves employee 
health, lowers absen- 
., teeism. Six foot (6-12) 
-| unit accommodates 12. 
Nine foot (9-18) unit 
provides 18 witha 
spaced coat hanger, a 
hat shelf, a 12” x 12” x 
15” dry lock box and | 
a shelf for overshoes. 
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VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So, Michigan Ave Chicago 5, Ill. 
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WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION, Inc. 
Dept. A ¢ Westport, e Conn, 








Please Mention 
“American Business” 
When Writing to Advertisers 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





291. NEW POSTAL RATES AND IN- 
FORMATION. Pitney-Bowes, Inc. has 
sent users of its postage meters a new 
chart of postal rates with all the changes 
effective January 1, 1949, as a customer 
service. Now single copies are offered 
free to nonusers who request a chart on 
their business letterheads. The 12- by 18- 
inch wall chart folds in half for filing 
convenience. A side-by-side listing of air 
and surface postal rates in a single 
weight-zone table makes it easy to com- 
pare costs instantly. 


* * * 


292. SOFTONE, THE FINISH OF A 
SCIENTIFIC SEARCH. This slim, 
readable pamphlet contains a surprising 
number of facts about eye fatigue. Most 
important discovery was that everyone 
suffers from unnecessary eye fatigue if 
light reflection factors are wrong. But 
the Wood Office Furniture Institute 
didn’t stop there; they asked an out- 
standing color authority, Faber Birren, 
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e Automatic total & non-add key 
« Automatic subtract key 

e Repeat and multiply key 

e Credit balance 

« Electric « Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-25 
Dealerships available. 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 
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Sturdy « Low-priced « Weight 
12 Ibs. « Easy to learn + New 
back transfer device speeds up 
ealeulations. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-23 


Dealerships available. 
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to develop the color for wood office desks 
and chairs to meet the requirements of 
modern brightness engineering. Mr. Bir- 
ren came through with Softone. A 4-color 
spread shows an attractive office fur- 
nished with Softone desks and chairs. 


* * . 


298. YOUR FUTURE BEGINS TO 
MORROW. Like to quiz yourself? This 
booklet written by Roger Denbie starts 
off with ten questions bound to make 
you sit up and wonder whether you are 
squeezing all the juice out of your work 
If you have lots of ideas but never gei 
around to carrying them out, if you get 
sudden inspirations and then lose then 
in the shuffle because you’re too busy at 
tending to details, this booklet was wri 

ten with you in mind. Pen a note t 

Ediphone for this booklet. 


* * * 


294. EASTERN’S ATLANTIC COVER 
Colors of Eastern’s Atlantic Cover ar 
shown in this sample booklet fro 

Eastern Corporation. You can see tl 

eye-catching colors available and feel tl 

actual ‘stock for covers for announc: 

ments, booklet covers, folders, program., 
catalog covers, price lists, as well as 
cardstock for coupons, swatches, samples, 
counter and window displays. 


- - * 


295. SHORT-CUT PAYROLL METH 
ODS. Are you interested in reducing the 
cost of making up your cash payroll? We 
think so, judging from the letters we re 
ceived recently asking for a_ payroll 
denominating machine. Brandt Auto 
matic Cashier Company published this 
brochure to show how its machine pays 
coins directly into envelopes. The 
operator presses one key, and the correct 
change is dropped into the envelope. 


* - * 


296. FOUR WAYS OF DOING AN EX 
PORT BUSINESS. Here’s an 8-pag: 
booklet containing a series of export 
know-how articles. If you are starting 
or considering an export program, thi 
booklet will be helpful. It covers export 
ing directly from your factory, the in 
dependent combination export manager, 
selling abroad through export houses, anc 
eight reasons for forming a subsidiar; 
export company. Exporters’ Digest wil! 
be glad to send you a copy. 


” * * 


297. WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT SAFES. Is your safe reall) 
safe? The Mosler Safe Company’s booklet 
quotes a survey showing that 3 out of 4 
safes were not fit to protect their rec- 
ords through a fire. How you can reduce 
your burglary insurance premiums is an- 
other interesting fact told in the booklet. 
Did you know that Mosler made the 
United States gold storage vault doors 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky? Write for the 
booklet and learn the inside (and out- 
side) story of safes. 
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298. CELL-CEIL. No code, Cell-Ceil is 
a new product for glare-free lighting in 
offices and factories. Cellular ceiling, if 
we must be formal, is a prefabricated 
ceiling that reduces the possibility of eye 
strain. It also conceals ceiling pipes, 
sprinkler systems, etc. Read about what 
Cell-Ceil—of all metal construction, fire- 
proof and rigid, with galvanized baked 
enamel finish—can do for your office. 


* . . 


299. THE NEW CLASS M-300 CASH 
REGISTERS. All the features of Ohmer 
Corporation’s new line of Class M-300 
electrically operated cash registers are 
illustrated in a colorful folder—com- 
pulsory keyboards, flexible key release, 
autographic type detail record, master 
control lock, auditors lock. Ask for bul- 
letin 306. 


* * * 


2910. THE PERSONAL TYPE- 
WRITER FOR BUSINESS OR PRO- 
FESSIONAL USE. A personal type- 
writer that meets the highest professional 
standards, with office machine features 
and performance sounds like a big order. 
Remington Rand offers the Remington 
Noiseless Personal Typewriter for every 
business and professional typing need. 
Brochure tells you how it can help you 
at your office or even at home, where it 
can’t disturb others because it’s noiseless. 


* * * 


2911. FROM GUTENBERG TO COX- 
HEAD. Samples of copy composed on 
the new Coxhead D. S. J. Vari-Typer 
using Garamond 10-point type are re- 
produced by photo offset lithography. 
You can get a batch of samples from 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation. 


* + 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMErican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

* 7 * 

291. Pitney-Bowes, Inc.,Stamford, Conn. 

292. Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
730 Eleventh St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

293. Ediphone Division, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 

294. Eastern Corporation, Bangor, Maine. 

295. Brandt Automatic Cashier Com- 
pany, Watertown, Wis. 

296. Exporters’ Digest, 170 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

297. The Mosler Safe Company, 320 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

298. Federal Enterprises, Inc., 8700 S. 
State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 

299. Ohmer Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Box 998, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
(Bulletin 306.) 

2910. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

2911. Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation, 333 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 
14, N. Y. 
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oz...¢...PDQ! 


... with a new PB precision mailing 
scale! ... has automatic pendulum 
mechanism that weighs mail exactly 
and fast!... Wide-spaced markings, 
that show precise postage at a glance... 
cut down embarrassing “‘Postage 
Due” letters and costly overpayment 
of postage... built to last for years... 
a must in any office!... Also available: 
70 lb. parcel post model ...Write for 
illustrated booklet and free chart 

of new postal rates! 


@ PITNEY-BOWES 
= Mailing Scales 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 


2177 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
... Offices in 93 cities. 
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ORGANIZATION CHART 


| Pats : ; 
































Furnished in sizes to fit large or small 
organization structures, this interchangeable 
chart saves many man-hours in drafting 
and is always up to date. 


Transparent plastic windows hold lettered 
ecards, any one of which may be changed 








without disturbing others. Plastic strips 
form the vertical and horizontal lines. Cards 
may be hand lettered, typed, or made with 
our die-cut adhesive letters without need 
for drafting or outside help. Handsome in 
appearance, it is the answer to your chart 
problem. 


Call or write for illustrations and quotations 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS COMPANY 


1735 North Wells Street 


Chicago 14, Illinois 
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A notable contribution to 
American Labor- 
Management relations 


INDUSTRY-WIDE 
COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

SERIES 


Fifteen constructive booklets 
by well-known authorities 


George W. Taylor 
Editor 





NOW PUBLISHED 


Collective Bargaining in the Steel 
Industry, Robert Tilov 73 
The Taft-Hartley Act and Multi- 
Employer Bargaining, Jesse Freidin 
Py bp | 
Social Implications of Industry-Wide 
Bargaining, Otto Pollak $1.50 
The San Francisco Employers’ Council 
George O. Babrs ao 
Collective Bargaining in the Pacific 
Coast Pulp and Paper Industry 
Clark Kerr and Roger Randall .75 
Multi-Employer Bargaining: Nature 
and Scope 


Frank C. Pierson $1.00 
The Significance of Wage Uniformity 
Thomas Kennedy ae 


Collective Bargaining in the Trucking 
Industry, Nathan Feinsinger Pe fe 


Collective Bargaining in the Bitu- 
minous Coal Industry 


Waldo E. Fisher $1.50 





Industry-W ide Collective Bargaining: 
An Annotated Bibliography 


Selma P. Kessler, Compiler $1.50 


IN PREPARATION 
Problems of Hourly Rate Uniformity 
John R. Abersold 


Multi-Employer Bargaining and the 
Anti Trust Laws, Bert W. Levy 


The Philadelphia Printing Industry: 
A Case Study, John W. Seybold 


Management Problems Implicit in 
Multi-Employer Bargaining 
Sylvester Garrett and Reed Tripp 


Conference on Industry-Wide Collec- 
tive Bargaining: Proceedings 
At your book store or order from 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS « Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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ELV BOOKS 


PRICE ECONOMICS. By Robert B. 
Pettengill. The author of this book, who 
is director of the Teaching Institute of 
Economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has logically assembled results of 
the more realistic thinking on the eco- 
nomic bases of our time. Unlike volumes 
which purport to give “simplified” or 
“practical” information in rambling 
areas of economics, this text presents 
contemporary credit institutions closely 
as they are, clarifying many of the con- 
fusions with much success. It relies 
mainly on factual material in a carefully 
prescribed field; no attempt is made to 








appeal to emotions or persuade beyond 
established limits of accepted economics. | 
This edition is large (477 pages) and 
not too well indexed, but these super- 
ficial discouragements are largely over- | 
come by the copious use of charts and 
careful organization of material. An ex- 
cellent, up-to-date, over-all job. The 
Ronald Press Company. $4.50. 


ORGANIZATION 
Edited by 


PROCESSES OF 
AND MANAGEMENT. 
Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. Within the | 
last decade especially and _ generally 
since the turn of the century a science of 
administration has been growing. Based 
on ideas appearing in an essay by 
Woodrow Wilson published in 1886, this | 
administrative science has developed | 
with increasing rapidity, occupying the 
attention of scholars and laymen alike. 
Wilson’s essay is the keystone of this 
collection. A good many of the articles 
printed heré are written by men who are 
currently engaged in the administrative 
process. Businessmen can expect to 
find here concise writings covering the | 
whole administrative field—most of which 
can be applied to their organizations. 
A bibliography listing most of the major 
books and publications in the field is also 
included. The Public Affairs Press. $3.75. 


| 
| 
| 





EDUCATION FOR PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. By Elliot Dunlap 
Smith et al. This small volume is a re- 
port on proceedings of the Inter-Pro- 
fessions Conference on Education for 
Professional Responsibility held at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, last year. Any 
industry executive who is interested in 
the effective use of training programs 
could pick up some thoughtful advice 
from this book, which concerns itself with 
both techniques and _ philosophy of 
specialized education. The authors, staff | 
members of some of the country’s best | 
law, business, medicine, theology, and 
engineering schools, do not pretend to | 
speak for all educators. But each has 
met problems in his own field that seem | 
to be common to all specialized educa- | 
tion. Many of the solutions could be ap- 

plied to industry’s educational problems 

as well. Rutgers University Press. $3.00. 






2352 Ibs. load on 
42 sq. ft. of shelf area 





VAVAY 


— 
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No tools are needed for quick assembly of 
this rigid all purpose shelving. Made of 
clear ponderosa pine with factory attached 
patented, rust proof locking brackets. Will 
not sway. Holds more than aton. 42 square 
feet of shelf area. 12 inch clearance be- 
tween shelves means 42 cubic feet of stor- 
age space. Money back guarantee. Write 
today for complete details and prices. No 
obligation. 





Serving business 
Sor over 30 years 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 








Saves Eyestrain ° Promotes Accuracy 
Increases Production * Adjustable to Vision 
Can be put away in desk drawer when not 
in use * Portable—does not have to be at- 
tached to desk * Takes any size copy up to 
20" « Holds your Notebook! 


Price including 10" eye guide... $ 575 
Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 1 
15" extension eye guide $1.10 Tax 
20" extension eye guide $1.25 Extra 
If your dealer or stationer cannot supply you, write: 


RITE-LINE CORP. 1025-15th St..W., Washington 5, D.C. 


RITE-LINE copyvuHoiper 


Phone Privacy 


Snap a “‘Hush-A-Phone”’ on your 
phone and eavesdroppers cannot 
hear you; prevents phone talk 
annoyance; improves phone 
hearing. 250,000 users. Only $10. 
Specify E-I or F-I as marked 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. 
Catalog on request. 

’ Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 7, 43 West 16th St.. New York City 11 
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Steel Signals 











THIS 
CARD 
OF 
| SAMPLES 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. cat Co., 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonling Conn. 
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Inventions for Sale 











EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Labels—All Kinds 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (39 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
| details. R. W. sal INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


Monthly Bulletin 











From the State Capitals 
A concise monthly bulletin im- 
partially analyzing and fore- 
casting state and municipal 
legislative and regulatory trends 
throughout the nation. Four- 
month trial subscription, $1.00. 


Bethune Jones 
234 River Rd., Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Steel Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs 
BROKEN? svi civcincne 


















Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 626, Exeter, Nebr. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
our Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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LOOM AMEND eZ 





RESIDENT Truman’s program for saving 
the world has given  budget-conscious 
bankers a bad case of the jitters. They see the 
country going to hell on a handcar. On the 
other hand, one of our “conservative” econ- 
omists figures that the Federal Government 
will have to spend at least $5 billion more than 
the proposed $42 billion, if an economic col- 
lapse is to be avoided in 1950. So you pay your 
taxes and take your choice. Meanwhile the 
men in the Kremlin are waiting and scheming, 
hoping our economy will fall apart quickly so 
that they can move into the oil fields of the 
Near East and the coal fields of the Ruhr. We 
hold no brief for Harry Truman’s “Fair 
Deal.” We can’t see much that is fair about it. 
But it is becoming increasingly clear that un- 
less businessmen stop sniping at the adminis- 
tration and lay hold of an oar in an all-out 
effort to keep this economy of ours on an even 
keel, we are going to land on the rocks. This 
“cold war” is serious business, whether we 
think so or not. How much profit we make this 
year is unimportant compared with the pos- 
sibility of a world dominated by Communists. 
If we must have more steel capacity, let’s start 
building it and stop arguing about it. If we 
duck “defense” orders because we can make 
more money on other business, let’s reconsider 
our position. In short, let’s begin acting like 
Americans, who learned in 1776 that we have 
to hang together or hang separately. 


Friends for Business 


Businessmen used to think they had a big 
enough job keeping up with customers and re- 
taining their good will. Now they know that 
is not enough. They have to create new friends 
for their industry as well as for their own busi- 
ness. One of the smartest public-relations jobs 
in many a moon is being done by the Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee. This commit- 
tee consists of the top-flight public-relations 
and advertising men in the industry. Its job is 
to convince the American people that “Pe- 
troleum Is Progressive.” It does not attempt 
to sell a single gallon of oil. It does “‘sell’’ these 
facts: (1) That the industry is made up of 
thousands of competitive companies, both large 
and small; (2) that 20 of the largest companies 
are owned by 900,000 persons; (3) that the 
industry is constantly improving its 1,200 
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products; (4) that it pays high wages and en- 
joys good employee relationships; (5) that it 
has contributed much to America’s high stand- 
ard of living; and finally, (6) that it is doing 
everything humanly possible to conserve 
America’s petroleum reserves and to find new 
sources of supply. That is a big order. Yet 
there is evidence the committee is making good 
progress. Last year there was an oil shortage, 
remember? An Opinion Research poll showed 
22 per cent of the people blamed the heavy con- 
sumption of oil, which was correct. Seventeen 
per cent recognized inadequate transportation 
as a factor. Fifty-one per cent thought the in- 
dustry had done a good job. Only 8 per cent 
blamed the oil companies! Yes, constructive 
public relations pays off. 


Room at the Top 


The sample buyers’ market we are now hav- 
ing brings to light one fact which top manage- 
ment cannot afford to ignore. Too many com- 
pany officials have reached the age where they 
have lost the drive, the energy, and the daring 
that keen competitive conditions require. Yet 
they have, over the years, accumulated ex- 
perience of great value to the company, espe- 
cially in a case such as happened in Chicago 
last month, where a relatively young man was 
suddenly called to the helm of a $22 million 
a year business. What is the answer? Perhaps 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation of Pitts- 
burgh may have it. It has adopted a plan for 
“benching” officials who reach age 65, but re- 
taining them on the payroll for 10 years on a 
consulting basis. As consultants they receive 
40 per cent of their last regular pay. At the end 
of 10 years the salary stops and they are on 
their own. Since most high-salaried executives 
do, or can, accumulate a sizable nest egg !)e- 
fore reaching 65 (to which a Federal pension 
would be added at 75), this plan presents 
definite advantages. Their Social Security py- 
ments will be larger for having worked 10 
more years, and in the meantime the 40 per 
cent salary should enable them to have jam on 
their bread. We commend this plan to com- 
panies that have the problem of making room 
at the top for younger executives of promise 
and ability, but wish to benefit from the invest- 
ment they have in their seasoned officials. 


—J.C. A. 
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